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If  1  might  girt  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  icrittr  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  precipice 
of  telling  unbiatied  truth,  let  him  proclaim  var  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  erimet  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  aUackt  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearlett. — Db  Fob. 


of  French  Liberalism.  To  M.  Buffet,  it  is  reported, 
no  less  than  fifteen  nominations  have  been  offered — 
alJ,  we  may  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  minorities  who  can¬ 
not  give  effect  to  their  good  wishes.  The  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  continues  to  give  petty  annoyance  to  the 
popular  candidates  by  directing  the  prefectorial  officials 
to  refuse  their  sanction  to  public  meetings  in  municipal 
buildings.  The  presence  of  “strangers,”  that  is,  of 
persons  who  are  neither  candidates  nor  electors  of  the 
circumscription,  has  been  officially  forbidden  under  an 
old  law  of  the  Empire,  disused  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Every  repressive  act  of  this  kind,  while  failing  to  secure 
Conservative  results,  whets  the  popular  anger  against 
M.  Buffet  and  his  accomplices. 

The  Government  of  the  Emperor  W  illiam  has,  during 
the  last  week,  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Libert 
majority  of  the  German  Parliaihelit.  In  the  Penal  Code 
Amendment  Bill  now  before  the  House,  a  paragraph  was 
inserted,  stipulating  imprisonment  for  those  who  “  attack 
by  speech,  or  by  public  writing,  the  family  institutions, 
the  rights  of  property,”  and  so  forth.  The  tenor  of  this 
paragraph,  being  couched  more  in  the  Bonapartist  Red 
Spectre  style,  than  in  the  phraseology  of  a  German  law 
code,  confessedly  aimed  at  gagging  Democratic  agitation, 
under  guise  of  defending  the  principles  of  family  life 
and  the  rights  of  property.  Count  Eulenburg,  in  the 
name  of  Government,  unrolled  a  fearful  picture  of  Social¬ 
ist  and  Republican  dangers,  which  he  said  must  be  con¬ 
jured  by  the  application  of  stringent  laws.  “  If  this  were 
not  done^  the  bullet  and  the  sword  would  have  to  do 
the  work  !  ”  His  terrific  speech  produced,  however,  not 
the  slightest  effect  even  on  the  benches  of  the  moderate 
Liberals,  or  of  the  Conservatives  themselves.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  proposal  was  unanimously  rejected — a  rare 
occurrence  in  a  representative  assembly,  especially  in  a 
case  like  this.  On  the  following  day,  another  paragraph 
of  the  Bill  came  up  for  discussion,  which  ordained  fines 
and  imprisonment  for  those  who,  “  by  the  propagation 
of  fictitious  statements,  or  by  misrepresentations,  publicly 
revile  or  sneer  at  the  State  institutions,  at  the  decrees  of 
the  authorities,  at  the  Empire,  or  at  one  of  the  Federal 
States.’  ’  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  this  proviso  was 
equally  thrown  out.  Only  some  of  the  Conservatives 
voted  in  favour  of  it.  A  similar  fate  befell,  even  without 
discussion,  a  paragraph  referring  to  the  damaging  or 
alienation  of  public  documents,  which  overstepped  the 
existing  limits  of  reasonable  legislation.  In  the  same 
sitting  the  so-called  Pulpit  Clause,  which  deals  with 
dangerous  priestly  intrigues,  was  accidentally  rej^ted 
through  the  absence  of  a  number  of  Liberals ;  the  Ultra- 
montanes  making  quick  strategic  use  of  this  circum¬ 
stance.  In  a  subsequent  sitting,  this  clause  will  no 
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Count  Andrassy’s  Note  has  been  “  communicated  ” 
not  “  presented  ”  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  Austrian  correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphs 
that  “  there  is  every  probability  of  all  going  smoothly.” 
The  formality  is  said  to  have  been  that  each  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  read  the  Note  to  Raschid 
Pasha,  and  left  with  him  a  Note  recommending  its 
acceptance.  By  the  time  the  six  Ambassadors  had  dis¬ 
charged  this  duty,  Raschid  Pasha  must  have  been  toler¬ 
ably  familiar  with  the  contents,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  politely  ask  for  it  to  peruse  afterwards. 
What  the  Pawers  would  do  if  the  Porte  refused  to 
accept  it  seems  to  have  been  “  elegantly  understood.” 
The  Porte  is  said  to  be  prepared  to  accept  it,  as,  indeed, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  which  saves 
the  preliminary  difficulty.  Only  the  preliminary 
difficulty,  however,  is  saved,  for  there  still  remains 
the  difficulty  that  the  Porte,  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  may  have  in  carrying  the  recommendations  of 
the  Powers  into  effect.  So  far,  indeed,  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  would  seem  to  have  a  clear  gain  by  the  diplo¬ 
matic  transaction  ;  for  the  Powers,  in  making  their 
suggestions,  which  iTither  come  short  of  the  concessions 
already  granted,  verbally  at  least,  by  the  Sultan’s  recent 
firman,  have  committed  themselves  to  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  the  other  party  in  the  quarrel  also  come  to 
terms.  The  Powers  are  virtually  pledged  to  bring  back 
the  insurgents  to  their  allegiance.  What  if  the  insur¬ 
gents  refuse  to  submit  without  some  definite  guarantee  ? 
They  would  thus  reopen  the  delicate  question  which  the 
Powers  apparently  are  unable  to  handle  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  and  have  agreed  for  the  present  to 
gloss  over.  Apparently  the  only  active  step  hitherto 
taken  is  that  Russia  has  cautioned  Prince  Nikita  of 
Montenegro  to  keep  the  peace. 


The  composition  of  the  French  Senate  being  finally 
settled,  the  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  absorb 
all  political  attention  in  France.  There  is  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  a  strong  Republican  majority  will  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  most  conspicuous  Republican  leaders 
will  receive  nominations  in  several  places.  It  is  believed 
that  M.  Thiers  will  elect  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
for  Belfort ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  sit  in  the  more  popular 
Assembly  he  will  find  several  constituencies  ready  to 
honour  themselves  by  sending  him  to  Versailles  as 
their  representative.  M.  Gambetta  will  be  put  forward, 
it  is  said,  in  Paris,  Lille,  and  Avignon,  as  well  as  in 
Marseilles;  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South,  as 
well  as  the  capital,  ^thus  recognising  his  leadership 
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Though  a  very  severe  conflict  is  raging  just  now 
between  the  Governments  of  Pesthand  Vienna — to  such 
an  extent  that  many  Cis-Lcithan  politicians  have  begun 
to  express  great  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
compromise  brought  about,  years  ago,  by  Francis  Deak 
—demonstrations  of  sympathy  are  not  wanting,  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
eminent  Magyar.  The  Viennese  Press  is  unanimous  in 
testifying  to  the  nobility  of  his  character.  In  the  name 
of  the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies,  its  Speaker,  Dr. 
Rechbauer,  an  advanced  Liberal,  is  gone  to  Pesth  to 
represent  the  German  Austrians  at  Deak’s  obsequies.  A 
proposal  hns  also  been  made  that  the  Reichsratli  should 
send  to  Hungary  a  deputation  for  the  purpose  of 
public  condolence,  and  thus  “  to  plant,  as  it  were,  a 
palm  of  peace  on  Deak’s  grave,  burying  underneath 
the  causes  of  estrangement  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  Monarchy.”  The  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  too, 
have  sent  wreaths  and  garlands  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb;  the  former  writing  a  letter  to  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  M.  Tisza,  in  which  the  civic  virtues  of  the 
departed  statesman  are  fully  acknowledged.  It  need 
not  bo  said  that  this  letter  is  the  result  of  the  desires  of 
the  Ministry  at  Pesth,  and  that  Francis  Joseph  has 
only  done  that  which  was  expected  of  him  in  his  quality 
of  King  of  Hungary,  which  scarcely  left  him  a  choice 
in  the  matter.  It  was  hoped  and  announced  also  that 
the  King-Emperor  would  appear  in  person  at  the 
obsequies,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  more  than  he 
could  brook. 


Lord  Penzance’s  judgment  on  the  Folkestone  Ritual 
Case,  delivered  on  Thursday,  is  as  perfect  an  illustration 
as  could  bo  desired  of  the  working  of  the  new  Act,  and 
the  reasons  for  which  it  w  as  passed.  If  all  the  points 
brought  before  the  Judge  had  been  new,  we  could  only 
have  been  struck  with  the  superior  rapidity  of  the 
process  compared  with  the  tedious  and  protracted  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  different  Courts  by  which  Mr.  Purchas 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie  w'cre  convicted  of  illegal  practices. 
It  took  three  or  four  years  to  reach  the  stage  which  has 
l)cen  reached  in  the  Folkestone  case  in  as  many  months. 
Bnt  the  most  striking  thing  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Ridsdale,  did  not  deny  that  nine  of  his 
practices  were  contrary  to  the  law  as  already  enunciated 
by  the  Judical  Committee.  It  is  not  till  we  observe 
this  and  w’hat  happens  in  conseciuence  that  we  get  a  clear 
light  on  what  is  meant  by  describing  the  Public  Wor¬ 
ship  Act  as  an  “Act  to  put  down  Ritualism.”  How 
was  it  that  Mr.  Ridsdale  could  go  on  using  candles  and 
wafers,  and  the  other  “  fond  mummeries  ”  of  Ritualism, 
after  tlie  Queen  in  Council  had  decided  that  they  were 
contrary  to  law  ?  Simply  because  he  could  not  bo  in¬ 
hibited  without  a  most  tedious  and  expensive  process. 
It  took  four  years  to  get  Mr.  Mackonochie  suspended  for 
three  months.  Now  mark  the  difference  in  Mr.  Ridsdale’s 
case.  He  is  at  once  brought  before  Lord  Penzance 
on  the  complaint  of  his  parishioners  to  the  Bishop. 
Ijord  Penzance  rules  what  the  law  is,  if  the  law  is 
disputed,  and  “  admonishes  ”  the  offender  “  not  to 
offend  in  the  same  w’ay  again.”  If  he  disregards  the 
monition,  the  proceedings  are  most  summary.  Lord 
Penzance  at  once  suspends  him  formally  for  three 
months,  but  really  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the  re¬ 
cusant  does  not  make  apologetic  submission  within 
two  years,  he  by  that  act  of  contumacy  incurs  “  depri¬ 
vation,”  and  the  patron  may  proceed  to  appoint  another 
incumbent.  The  new  Judge’s  functions  are  thus  really 
more  executive  than  judicial.  They  are  judicial,  too  ; 
he  has  to  declare  the  law  in  points  on  which  the  Judicial 
Committee  has  not  pronounced ;  but  he  has  been  called 
into  being  chiefly  to  enforce  the  law.  Undoubtedly  the 
Act  facilitates  procedure.  Whether  this  sledge-hammer 
application  of  the  law  to  crush  such  butterflies  is  a  ju¬ 
dicious  interference  with  the  variety  of  our  national  life, 
is  a  separate  question.  A  policy  that  converts  tomfools 
into  martyrs  lias  not  the  entire  force  of  wisdom  on  its 
Bide. 


“  When  you  are  persecuted  in  one  city,  flee  into 
another.”  An  intrigue  is  alleged  to  have  been  going  on 
between  the  advanced  Ritualists  and  the  Roman  Curia. 
“  Presbyter  Anglicanus  ”  wrote  to  Archbishop  Manning, 
ostensibly  in  the  name  ofabody  of  Ritualists,  petitioning 
for  admission  to  communion  with  Rome.  “iPresbyter 
Anglicanus”  and  his  brethren  did  not  desire  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  Roman  Church;  they  prayed 
that  the  Anglican  Church  might  be  admitted  on  certain 
terms,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  far  from  clear, 
into  union,  wdthout  losing  its  individuality.  Cardinal 
Manning  is  reported  to  be  supporting  the  petition,  and 
trying  to  arrange  terms.  Meantime,  a  considerable 
body  of  Ritualists  have  hastened  to  disown  complicity 
with  the  renegade.  A  hundred  representative  names, 
“belonging  to  the  school  currently  known  as  High 
Churchmen,”  are  appended  to  a  declaration  published  in 
yesterday’s  Times y  “  disavowing  and  repudiating  all 
share  in  and  sympathy  with  ”  the  Presbyter’s  letter. 
But  the  conclusion  of  this  manifesto  is  striking. 
“  We  further  declare,”  they  say,  “  that,  apart  from 
other  numerous  and  serious  obstacles,  we  do  not  believe 
that  so  much  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  possible,  until  the  Vatican  decrees  have  been 
retracted  and  repealed  with  as  ranch  formality  as  they 
were  promulgated.”  This  is  a  distinct  point  of  diflTerence 
from  the  “Presbyter  Anglicanus,”  who  asks,“  Why  should 
we  not  accept  the  Pope’s  Infallibility  ?  ”  But  it  is 
significant  that  this  should  be  the  chief  obstacle  to 
“  negotiation.”  No  doubt  it  is  an  important  point, 
and  lias  led  to  a  new  schism  in  the  Roman  Church ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  Old  Catholics  are  moving 
away  from  Rome,  while  the  Ritualists  are  moving  to¬ 
wards  it,  so  that  the  obstacle  has  a  very  different  value 
in  the  two  cases.  “Why  should  we  not  accept  the 
Pope’s  Infallibility?  ”  is  the  question  which  the  Ritualist 
puts  to  himself ;  “  Wliy  should  we,”  is  the  question  put 
by  the  Old  Catholic. 

In  addressing  his  constituents  at  Halifax  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  drew  attention  to  a  matter  of  which  wo 
shall  probably  hear  more  within  the  next  month  or  two. 
The  Government  of  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  a  member 
was  often  accused  of  “  cheese-paring,”  and  perhaps  not 
always  without  justice ;  bnt  this  certainly  is  a  rare  quality 
in  those  who  have  the  control  of  public  money.  Althougn 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pupil,  and 
apparently  keeps  a  tolerably  tight  hold  of  the  national 
purse-strings,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  to 
face  financial  difficulties  that  will  shake  the  credit  of  the 
Government  quite  as  much  as  “cheese-paring”  shook 
the  credit  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  a 
most  competent  critic,  and  not  by  any  means  a  violent 
partisan,  and  he  anticipates  “  largely-increased  es¬ 
timates.”  When  the  Conservatives  came  into  office, 
he  said,  “  there  was  scarcely  a  civil  servant,  down 
to  the  exciseman  or  postman,  who  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  10  per  cent,  added  to  his  salary ;  the  Army 
and  Navy — perhaps  more  the  officers  than  the  soldiers 
and  sailors — hoped  for  great  things,  and  he  supposed  a 
considerable  number  of  ratepayers,-  with  very  strong 
political  views,  wore  induced  to  support  the  Conservative 
party  in  hope  of  larger  contributions  out  of  Imperial 
revenues  in  relief  of  local  taxation.”  This  has  often 
been  said,  but  the  result,  which  t  Mr.  Stansfeld  also 
indicated,  is  not  so  generally  known.  “  I  know,”  ho 
said,  “  that  already  almost  all  the  economies  of  the  late 
Liberal  Government  have  disappeared  beneath  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  Conservative  expenditure, 
and  we  seem  to  me  to  be  arriving  at  a  time  when  the 
Conservative  Government  will  be  called  to  account  by  its 
own  followers  as  well  as  by  the  Liberals.”  . 


The  farmers  have  been  victorious  in  Shropshire  but 
not  in  Dorsetshire.  Colonel  Leighton  was  elected  in 
North  Shropshire  on  Wednesday  by  a  narrow  ma¬ 
jority  of  thirty-seven,  but  Mr.  Fowler  was  left  at  Dor¬ 
chester  in  a  minority  of  1,194.  The  farmers’  successful 
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candidate  ia  nominally  Conservative,  but  ho  will  not 
be  an  element  of  strength  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  majority, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  farmers  have  dared  to  put 
forward  candidates  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the 
nominees  of  the  landlords  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
times.  A  game  case  has  occurred  at  Sotterley,  which 
has  excited  much  indignation  among  the  Suffolk  farmers, 
and  will  probably  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
coming  election  for  the  Eastern  division  of  the  county. 
The  facts  are  thus  given  by  the  Suffolk  Chronicle. 
Messrs.lCross  and  Mann  reside  on  a  farm  at  Sotterley, 
which,  has  been  held  by  their  family  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years.  Mr.  Cross  one  day  was  shooting 
rabbits  on  his  farm,  and  stepped  on  to  the  clergyman’s 
glebe,  probably  with  his  gun  under  his  arm,  to  give 
some  directions  to  the  tenant  of  the  glebe,  whose 
com  he  had  sold  for  him.  The  clergyman  afterwards 
charged  him  with  shooting  a  hare  on  the  glebe  ;  this  Mr. 
Cross  denied,  and  the  cleryman  apologised.  Subsequently, 
the  clergyman  revived  the  charge,  and  “  some  amount  of 
hubbub  ensued.”  The  dispute  was.  referred  to  Colonel 
Bame  as  umpire,  who  decided,  without  hearing  Mr. 
Cross,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  must  apologise. 
Mr.  Cross  refused,  and  the  end  of  this  pitiable  squabble 
about  a  hare  was  that  Mr.  Cross  receiv^  from  his  land¬ 
lord,  Mr.  F.  Bame,  notice  to  quit  a  farm  on  which  his 
people  had  been  settled  for  sixty  years.  The  affair  has 
made  a  considerable  stir  in  East  Suffolk,  and  has  hap¬ 
pened  very  opportunely  in  view  of  the  election.  Colonel 
Bame  is  a  candidate,  and  a  farmer  indignantly  asks  in 
the  Suffolk  Chronicle  whether  a  man  with  such  notions 
of  justice  is  “  fit  to  make  laws  to  govern  the  people  of 
this  great  empire.” 


What  has  the  Queen  done  to  lose  the  respect  of  the 
World  ?  It  seems  to  be  rather  the  Heir- Apparent  that 
the  World  favours,  worshipping  the  rising  star ;  and  it 
is  an  old  tradition  of  the  House  of  Hanover  that  the 
friends  of  the  Heir- Apparent  should  not  be  the  friends 
of  the  Sovereign.  Whether  it  is  that  Her  Majesty  does 
not  like  “  Prince  Hal’s  ”  friends  or  not,  we  do  not  know, 
nor,  in  truth,  need  anybody  care ;  but  here  is  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  logical  inference,  which  appears  in  the 
World  this  week  ; — 

Princess  Beatrice  has  now  reached  a  marriageable  ago.  AVith 
true  maternal  solicitude  and  consideration  for  public  duty,  the 
Queen,  in  spite  of  her  being  “physically  and  morally”  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  publicly 
declared  shortly  before  his  last  electoral  campaign,  has  seldom 
failed  to  honour  Parliament  with  her  august  presence  when¬ 
ever  the  loyal  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
appealed  to.  The  last  occasion  on  which  Her  Majesty  opened 
Parliament  in  person  was  in  1871,  when  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  foreshadowed.  The 
Queen  paid  a  similar  honour  to  Parliament  in  1866,  when  provision 
was  asked  for  the  Princess  Helena  on  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Christian.  With  one  exception  (in  1867)  these  are  the  only  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  Queen  has  opened  Parliament  in  person  since  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Alice,  when  Her  Majesty’s  absence  was  specially 
explained  by  the  then  recent  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty’s  re-appearance  at  St.  Stephen’s 
will  betoken,  among  the  events  of  the  year,  another  royal  wedding? 

This  is  really  very  clever  of  the  World — this  unexpected 
piece  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
which  would  have  satisfied  Bacon  himself. 


The  newspapers  are  still  distressed  about  the  cool 
reception  given  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Many  are  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  that  coolness — each  one  being  right — 
more  right  than  the  others.  To  judge,  indeed,  from  the 
dejection  of  the  Conservative  papers,  royalty  is  at  a 
discount — royal  blood  in  no  more  credit  than  so  much 
small-beer.  This  is  really  very  painful.  And  we — 
who  know  nothing  of  these  high  things — we  can  but 
trust  that  the  alarm  is  the  result  of  over-anxiety 
merely.  One  journal  attributes  it  to  the  meanness 
in  regard  to  small  coin  of  the  present  reigning 
family — forgetting  that  royalty  was  never  really  of 
a  spending  turn  exactly — its  traditional  commercial 
system  having  been  from  time  immemorial  what  the 


Bedouins  call  ‘‘the  one-sided  commerce.”  Another 
journal,  theatrical  in  its  proclivities,  opines  that  it 
is  because  they  do  not  patronise  the  theatres  as  much 
as  they  might;  while  the  Evangelical  press,  the  “good’| 
press  indeed,  generally,  think  they  do  patronise  it,  but 
“in  a  wrong  way.”  A  dramatic  journal  gives  as  a  pro¬ 
bable  reason,  that  though  undoubtedly  theatrical  in  their, 
tastes,  the  royalties  use  what  is  known  among  boxkeepers 
as  “  paper !  ”  “  The  other  day,  a  prince  of  German 

blood  and  some  distinguished  English  lords  patronised 
one  of  Qur  West-end  theatres  with  an  order !  ” 


Lord  Lytton  has  made  a  happy  choice  in  his  first  ap 
pointment.  Lieut.- Colonel  Burne,  who  has  accepted  the 
important  office  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  has, 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  so  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  Political  Secretary  on  duty  at  the  India  Office,  but 
he  is  best  known  as  the  late  Lord  Mayo’s  Private  Sec¬ 
retary,  and,  wo  suppose  we  may  safely  add,  most  trusted 
and  confidential  friend  in  India.  We  are  not  quite  cer^ 
tain  at  this  moment  on  whose  recommendation  Lord 
Mayo  made  the  appointment  which  ho  found  so  condu¬ 
cive  to  his  comfort,  but  we  have  an  impression  that  it 
was  on  that  of  Sir  B^igh  Rose,  and,  at  all  events,  Lord 
Mayo  himself  at  the  time  knew  nothing  whatever  per¬ 
sonally  of  Major  Burne — his  rank  at  that  time.  The 
office  of  Private  Secretary  to  an  Indian  Governor- 
General  is  vastly  more  important  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  Private  Secretary  is  expected  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  every  person  ;  to  judge  the  character  of  men 
and  their  fitness  for  duties  in  the  field,  in  adr 
ministration,  in  military  organisation,  in  connection  with 
education,  with  foreign  policy,  and  in  fact  with  the  en¬ 
tire  and  complex  machinery  of  Indian  government.  Lord 
Mayo  was  by  no  means  an  easy  man  to  satisfy  when  the 
public  service  was  in  question,  but  it  is  on  record  in 
more  than  one  form  that  the  zeal,  patience,  tact,  and  un¬ 
failing  good  temper  of  his  Private  Secretary  were  equal 
to  every  demand.  Major  Burne  had  the  rare  art  of 
smoothing  away  unpleasantnesses  and  difficulties,  while 
he  never  created  either  difficulty  or  unpleasantness ; 
and  then  he  had  the  equally  rare  art,  it  is  said,  of 
stepping  back  when  the  work  was  done  that  his  chief 
alone  might  appear.  The  appointment  is  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  Colonel  Burne,  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  it  does  not  entail  on  him  a  real  sacrifice,  even 
though  his  present  office  may,  as  it  probably  will,  in 
some  way  be  reserved  for  him,  or  some  similar  office 
provided.  Lord  Lyt  ton’s,  however,  is  the  good  fortune. 
He  will  be  able  to  enter  on  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  with  knowledge  and  experience,  from  the  very 
offset  of  his  rule — a  fact  uncommon  enough  for  notice  ; 
and  he  will  carry  with  him,  in  the  announcement  of  this 
appointment*  the  assurance  of  a  firm  but  also  a  frauk 
and  conciliatory  policy  both  to  chiefs  and  people. 


The  School  Board  has  many  and  active  enemies,  and 
this  week  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  been  trying  to 
fasten  upon  it  the  odium  of  getting  a  respectable 
mechanic  treated  as  a  common  felon.  Mr.  George 
Bcavis  was  summoned  to  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court 
for  not  sending  his  child  to  school ;  and,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  police-courts,  went  there 
without  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  statements, 
and  with  only  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  The  magistrate, 
after  hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  pronounced  his  excuse 
“paltry,”  and  fined  him  two  shillings  with  one  shilling 
costs.  Beavis  having  no  money  could  not  pay,  and  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  some  one  for  money.  This  the 
magistrate  refused,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  car¬ 
ried  off,  put  in  a  cell,  compelled  to  have  his  hair  cut  like 
a  convict,  and  to  wear  the  prison  dress  with  a  number— 
was  treated,  in  short,  as  “a  common  felon,”  till  his  wife 
found  him  out  and  released  him.  It  is  a  hard  case,  and 
of  course  the  School  Board  is  to  blame  because  Beavis 
went  to  court  without  witnesses  or  money,  and  becausp 
the  magistrate  adhered  with  unnecessary  rigidity  to  the 
rules  of  the  court.  » 
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THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

The  French  Senate  is  now  complete,  and  it  is  clearly 
geon  how  fatal  was  the  error  of  M.  Buffet,  when  he 
refused  to  give  the  Left  any  share  of  representation  in 
the  choice  of  the  life  Senators  by  the  Assembly.  That 
initial  error  forced  all  the  wavering  spirits  of  the  Mt 
Centre  to  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Legitimists 
being  equally  irritated  by  a  similar  ukase  of  exclusion, 
the  balloting  in  the  Assembly  secured  the  Republicans 
fifty-five  Senatorial  seats  beyond  the  reach  of  accidents. 
The  defeat  of  M.  Buffet  in  this  quarter  produced  a  moral 
awakening  throughout  the  country.  The  peasants 
began  to  perceive  that  to  vote  for  M.  Buffet’s  candidates 
was  to  vote  for  the  unsottlement  of  what  seemed  to 
be  at  last  settled  in  the  State.  The  strategy  dic¬ 
tated  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  voters  through  a  hierarchy  of 
officials  to  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Republic 
was  purely  hateful.  In  the  choice  of  the  Communal 
delegates,  therefore,  persistent  efforts  were  made  to 
suppress  it  or  turn  aside  manifestations  of  friendli¬ 
ness  towards  Republicanism.  When  these  had  failed,  M. 
Buffet  and  his  official  underlings  tried  a  last  stroke  of 
ingenuity.  They  resorted  to  a  deliberate  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  with  the  hope  of  working  upon  the 
timidity  of  the  peasant  delegates  while  they  were  still 
scattered  and  unable  to  advise  one  another.  Tlie  official 
and  semi-official  journals  boldly  published  calculations 
in  which  they  proved,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  “Conservatives,”  the  rabble  rout  of  Orleanists,  Bona- 
|)artists,  and  office-seekers  whom  M.  Buffet  leads,  or  is 
led  by,  were  in  a  majority  of  three-fourths  among  the 
senatorial  delegates.  This  was  simply  a  lie  with  a 
^uirposc.  Fortunately  such  Napoleonic  mendacity  does 
not  serve  the  turn  of  the  executive  power  in  France  as  it 
used  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  all  through  the  Second 
Empire.  The  peasants  of  France  are  not,  even  now, 
very  enlightened  ;  but  there  is  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  political  facts  among  them  which  did  not  exist  when 
they  were  persuaded  in  1848  by  Bonapartist  agents  that 
Learu  Rollin  was  a  duke  of  the  ancien  regimey  and  that 
La  Martino  and  Marie  were  two  of  his  female  favourites. 
There  is  also  a  communication  of  opinion  and  of  the 
common  results  of  experience  between  the  peasants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  interval  which 
separated  the  election  of  the  delegates  by  the  Communal 
Councils  and  the  choice  of  the  Senators  by  the  delegates 
was  long  enough  to  give  these  influences  free  play. 
The  official  falsehood  was  exposed  before  it  had  time 
to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  the  peasant  delegates. 
A  different  result  would  perhaps  have  followed  if  there 
bad  been  no  time  for  this  exposure.  As  it  is, 
M.  Buffet  submits  to  failure  with  the  consciousness 
that  ho  has  adopted  the  Napoleonic  strategy  of  lying  in 
vain.  It  is  not  the  will  but  the  power  that  is  wanting ; 
not  every  suitor  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and 
when  Orleanists  venture  to  imitate  the  confident  men¬ 
dacity  of  Bonapartism  the  clumsiness  of  the  imitation 
is  discernible  by  observers  much  less  shrewd  than  French 
peasants. 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  disputation  at 
present  as  to  the  precise  colour  of  many  among  the 
new  Senators  who,  on  the  w'hole,  are  a  colourless  body. 
It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  of  the  221  elections 
completed  on  Sunday,  of  which  the  results  are  known, 
more  than  ninety  are  declared  Republicans,  and  about 
a  dozen  more  are  pledged  to  the  Constitution.  The 
election  of  the  four  Colonial  Senators  will  also  cer¬ 
tainly  be  added  to  the  Republican  gains.  The  Mon¬ 
archical  parties  have  secured  some  seventy  seats,  almost 
equally  divided  between  Legitimists  and  Crypto-Or- 
Icanists  of  the  Right  Centre,  though  many  who  are 
reckoned  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  sections  are  suspected 
of  secret  leanings  to  Imperialists.  Those  leanings  would 
probably  become  more  marked  and  would  be  less  con¬ 
cealed  if  the  audaciously  combative  policy  of  the  Bona¬ 
partist  chiefs  had  issued  in  anything  that  could  be  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  success.  But  in  spite  of  the  left-handed  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Government,  and  the  abject  servility  of  the 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Matter-of-fact  persons,  who  have  means  of  access  to 
the  inner  reasons  which  control  the  movements  of 
Royalty,  will  assure  us  that  the  Queen’s  intention  to 
open  Parliament  in  person  was  formed  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  character  of  the  present  House 


■vility  of  the 
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of  Commons.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  Session 
of  Parliament  on  record  ever  voted  with  more  persis¬ 
tent  industry  than  last ;  there  were  no  less  than  24S 
divisions,  and  62,684  heads,  including  tellers,  were 
counted  in  the  lobbies.  In  the  memorable  Session  of 
1869,  in  which  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished, 
only  39,261  votes  were  told.  Whether  it  is  that  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Parliament  is  physically  stronger  than  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  and  has  less  objection  to  gentle  exercise 
after  dinner,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  industry  of  any 
kind  commands  respect  and  deserves  encouragement. 
A  Parliament  that  can  get  through  248  divisions  and 
do  as  little  harm  as  was  done  last  Session,  has  certainly 
some  title  to  gratitude.  But  well-informed  persons  tell 
us  that  it  is  with  no  purpose  of  signifying  the  national 
approval  of  this  harmless  and  loyal  performance  of  their 
duties  that  Her  Majesty  has  conferred  on  the  present 
Parliament  the  now  exceptional  honour  of  delivering  the 
Message  to  them  in  person.  Nor  is  it,  we  may  be  sure,  out 
of  any  sympathy  with  the  kind  of  subjects  that  engaged 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  our  legislators,  and  gave  such 
liveliness  to  their  proceedings  last  Session — the  right  to  sit 
in  the  House  when  elected,  the  breach  of  privilege,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  strangers,  the  numerous  personal  explanations, 
or  the  woes  of  “  Sir  Roger.”  The  truth  is,  the  Queen’s 
presence  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  is  so  simple  an 
act,  and  proceeds  in  all  probability  from  so  simple  a 
motive,  that  it  admits  of  an  endless  variety  of  explana¬ 
tions,  all  more  or  less  likely  and  no  one  more  likely  than 
any  other. 

Let  us  not  then  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written.  There  is  very  little  temptation  either  to  specu¬ 
late  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  written.  The  probable 
contents  of  the  Speech  that  Her  Majesty  will  deliver 
excites  much  less  interest  than  the  fact  that  she  is  to 
deliver  it.  The  principal  subjects  are  predetermined. 
The  Speech  will  contain  several  topics  which  are 
tolerably  certain  to  be  the  occasion  of  lively  debates 
before  many  weeks  are  over,  but  there  is  nob  much 
room  for  surprise  in  its  contents.  The  chief  question  of 
interest  connected  with  it  is  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
describe  the  Suez  Canal  Purchase  as  simply  “  a  commer¬ 
cial  tmnsaction,”  or  as  “  the  initial  step  in  a  great  policy.” 
What  measures  of  domestic  legislation  will  be  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  what  schemes  Mr. 
Disraeli  wdll  take  from  the  departmental  pigeon-holes, 
whether  he  will  meddle  with  the  government  of 
London,  or  the  County  Franchise,  or  the  Church,  what 
concessions  he  will  make  to  Liberal  principles,  what 
bones  he  will  throw  to  growling  “  interests,”  we  shall 
know  in  good  time  next  week.  There  is  one  domestic 
topic  of  the  highest  importance  which  all  the  signs  of 
the  times  warrant  us  in  expecting  to  be  prominent. 
No  subject  has  formed  the  basis  of  so  many  speeches 
during  the  recess  as  Education,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
probably  feel  under  the  necessity  of  dealing  vrith  it,  if 
the  Cabinet,  which  is  not  quite  certain,  can  come  to  any 
agreement  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Two  definite 
measures  are  pressed  upon  the  Government.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  throughout  the 
country  that  some  machinery  should  be  contrived  for 
compulsory  education.  The  failure  of  the  Agricultural 
Children’s  Act  has  strengthened  that  conviction.  The 
National  School  Society  is  in  favour  of  qpmpulsory  at¬ 
tendance  as  an  indirect  means  of  increasing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant.  Then  the  Ministry  are  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
pected  by  this  society  to  make  a  direct  increase  in  the 
grant  to  their  schools.  This,  in  all  likelihood,  will  bo 
the  great  reactionary  movement  of  the  Session.  The 
brewers  are  quiescent,  mumbling  the  dry  bone  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  half-hour  for  drinking,  and  thankful  to  any 
Ministry  that  abstains  from  the  ojffensive ;  the  officers,  good 
easy  men,  have  been  pacified  by  the  restored  privilege, 
restored,  although  somewhat  restricted,  of  buying  and 
selling  comfortable  stations  and  “crack”  commissions; 
but  there  is  one  powerful  “  interest  ”  whose  sighing  is 
still  unsatisfied,  an  interest  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harass,  but  which  has  ample  time  upon  its  hands  for 
harassing.  Something  must  be  done  this  Session  for 
the  clergy,  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  so  pusillanimously  de¬ 


serted  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill ;  and  as  there  is 
small  chance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reintroducing  the  famous 
clauses  which  he  withdrew  in  July  1874,  although  he 
did  promise  faithfully  to  reintroduce  them,  it  has  become 
imperative  for  him  to  find  a  substitute,  otherwise  the  agi¬ 
tators,  having  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will  worry  Lord 
Sandon  to  death.  It  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  him 
to  strike  some  blow  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  partisans 
in  the^  Church,  because  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  support 
them  in  their  legal  right  to  feed  their  sheep  in  the  church¬ 
yards  and  preserve  them  from  the  contamination  of  vile 
Dissenters’  bodies. 

There  is  another  subject  tolerably  certain  to  figure  in 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  which  will  tax  all  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
ability  in  a  higher  region  than  that  of  the  adroit 
tactician.  Mr.  Plimsoll  forced  him  last  Session  to  bring 
in  a  makeshift  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  but  now  ho 
will  have  to  face  in  earnest  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  legislation,  and  to  solve  it  as  a  statesman, 
and  not  simply  by  accepting  the  dictation  of  well-mean¬ 
ing  fanaticism  and  excited  popular  feeling.  It  is  very 
generally  believed  that  never  a  voice  had  been  raised  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  seamen  till  Mr.  Plimsoll 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  there  has  been  so  much  legislation  as 
merchant  shipping  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  protection  of  life  has  always  been  a  foremost 
consideration.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  Mr.  Plimsoll’s 
enthusiasm,  however  honourable  it  is  to  his  heart,  into 
implicitly  believing  in  his  special  remedies.  The  ship¬ 
owners,  who  are  not  all  “  ship-knackere,”  while  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  the  man  who  wilfully  and  know¬ 
ingly  sends  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea  ought  to  bo 
punished,  and  punished  severely,  protest  against  the 
restrictions  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  would  impose  on 
their  trade.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  reason 
in  their  cry  that  a  Government  machinery  of  com¬ 
pulsory  survey,  loadline,  and  loading  regulations, 
would  “drive  their  trade  out  of  the  country;”  but 
such  a  machinery  is  so  opposed  to  English  instincts 
and  common  practice  that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  before  it  is  adopted.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  should  be  passed  in  a  panic.  And  it 
is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  allowed  to  pass  it 
as  the  easiest  settlement  of  a  difficulty  without  showing 
good  reason,  for  the  shipowners  have  already  declared 
in  no  measured  terras  that  they  will  have  no  meddling 
interference  with  their  business,  that  they  will  stand  no 
frivolous  restrictions,  and  that  their  “  interest  ”  “  claims 
the  highest  position  among  the  intei’csts  of  the  country.” 
Incompetent  seamen,  they  say,  are  as  much  to  blame  as 
nnseaworthy  ships  for  loss  of  life  at  sea.  And  there 
can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  what  they  say.  Our  steamers  now  have  the  pick  of 
the  men,  and  are  excellently  manned,  and  the  sailing- 
ships  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  “  residuum  ” 
which  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  every  trade  and 
profession.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  therefore  have  to  consider 
whether  Parliament  can  do  anything  to  towards  making 
seamen  more  fit  for  their  work.  We  are  no  great 
believers  in  paternal  legislation,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  any 
Governmental  means  for  protecting  men  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  reckless  improvidence,  but  some¬ 
thing  surely  cau  be  done  to  pare  the  claws  of  the 
crimp.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  allowed 
to  ride  off  this  Session  with  his  lofty  refusal  to  interfere 
with  the  Advance  Note  as  involving  the  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  contract.  He  will  also  have  to  take 
in  hand  the  question  of  Marine  Insurance,  which  Lord 
Eslington  declares  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life,  but  in  a  proper  regulation  of  which  many 
seem  to  see  the  most  judicious  of  all  securities  for  pro¬ 
tecting  “  poor  Jack”  from  the  “  ship-knackers.”  It  may 
avoid  complexity  not  to  mix  up  the  question  of  insurance 
with  the  question  of  preserving  life,  but  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  most  intimately  connected,  for  if  the  dishonest 
shipowner  can  be  prevented  from  insuring  his  vessel 
ana  its  cargo  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  he  is  deprived 
of  all  motive  for  risking  the  lives  of  his  men.  If  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  over-insurance  practised,  then  Mr. 
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Plimsoll  has  been  getting  up  an  agitation  on  false  i 
pretences.  i 

But  urgent  as  is  the  need  for  settling  the  law  of 
Merchant  Shipping  on  a  firm  basis,  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
have  other  storms  to  weather  before  he  reaches  this 
rough  sea  of  legislation.  If  the  Porte,  as  seems  to  be 
considered  probable,  accepts  the  Austrian  Note,  he  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  justifying  our  Government’s  ad¬ 
herence  to  it,  extraordinary  as  the  action  seemed,  for  it 
is  always  easy  to  justify  what  has  succeeded,  and  the  Note 
at  least  has  led  to  no  immediate  rupture.  The  Suez 
Canal  Purchase  may  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  more 
protracted  debate ;  and  Mr.  Cave’s  Mission  may  prove  to 
have  been  a  more  wild  and  aimless  and  less  defensible 
proceeding  even  than  the  Purchase  itself.  But  granting 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  pulls  his  craft  successfully  through 
these  difficulties,  we  may  expect  to  hear  a  creaking  and 
groaning  of  cordage  and  timbers  when  he  encounters  the 
tempest  of  popular  wrath  raised  by  the  Slave  Circulars. 
The  Government  apparently  expect  to  get  off  by  plead¬ 
ing  that  their  predecessors  were  as  bad  as  themselves, 
but  the  country  will  not  accept  that  plea  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  Lord  Claren¬ 
don’s  minute  is  as  bad  as  either  of  the  Circulars  ;  it  is  at  { 
least  better  grammar.  It  is  also  better  administration,  j 
for  it  gives  its  instructions  without  laying  down  a  dan-  I 
gerous  and  uncalled  for  principle.  There  can  be  no  ! 
more  damning  proof  of  administrative  incapacity  than  i 
to  lay  down  a  rule  that  covers  a  wider  area  than  the  ' 
particular  difficulty  for  which  the  administrator  has  to  ' 
provide.  There  may  have  been  special  difficulties  on  the  | 
East  India  station  which  rendered  Lord  Clarendon’s  in¬ 
structions  necessary,  though  the  country  will  require 
good  proof  of  that  before  it  gives  its  sanction  to 
any  instructions  subversive  in  any  particular  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  it  has  shown  itself  willing  to  make 
all  sacrifices,  a  principle  which  it  holds  as  dear 
as  national  existence.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  East 
Indian  station  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  wholesale  repu¬ 
diation  of  that  principle.  There  is  such  a  thing,  too, 
as  sinning  against  the  light.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  manner  of 
yielding  to  the  popular  will  is  not  wholly  commendable. 

A  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  should  not  proceed  in 
the  tentative  fashion  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  introduced 
into  English  politics.  Experiment  is  good,  perhaps 
even  in  politics,  but  it  should  not  be  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  trying  how  much  the  people  will  bear.  It 
should  not  be  experiment  inspired  by  love  of  reaction 
and  controlled  by  fear  of  the  consequences.  A  Corio- 
lanus  who  experiments  on  the  patience  of  the  mob  is 
not  a  noble  character.  But  even  such  a  person  acts 
unwisely  in  forfeiting  the  amount  of  respect  which  is 
always  paid  to  consistency.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  with¬ 
drew  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  he  loftily  promised  to  carry  them  through  another 
day,  but  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to  abstain  from  fixing 
it.  He  should  have  been  consistent  in  his  meekness, 
and  taken  the  same  course  with  the  Slave  Circular.  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  bring  it 
back  in  a  thinly-disguised  form,  veiled  only  in  a  somewhat 
more  tortuous  syntax.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  doubtless 
withdraw  the  second  as  ho  withdrew  the  first,  but  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  commends  itself  to  a 
straightforward  people. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Manches¬ 
ter  affords  to  a  great  constituency  one  more  opportunity 
of  cancelling  an  act  which,  nineteen  years  ago,  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  impulse,  Manchester  allowed  to  go  forth  as  hers, 
and  which  she  has  ever  since  attempted  to  blot  out,  at 
least  as  a  brand  upon  her  fair  fame.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  rejection  by  Manchester  of  Mr.  John  Bright 
and  Mr,  Milner  Gibson,  though  no  other  of  the  several 
notable  political  defeats  of  that  year  carried  with  it  the 
same  appearance  of  popular  ingratitude  as  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Cobden’s  position  in  the  West  Riding, 
proud  and  strong  as  it  had  been,  did  not  seem  to  him 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  his  making  it  the  battle¬ 


ground  between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  his 
defeat  at  Huddersfield,  though  unexpected,  was  hardlj'^ 
to  be  wondered  at  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  considering  that  the  appeal  was  to  a  con¬ 
stituency  selected  when  defeat  on  the  county  battle-field 
appeared  probable.  Mr.  Fox,  at  Oldham,  was  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  Mr.  Bright  in  those  popular  relations  to  con¬ 
stituents  which  often  make  an  election  a  foregone 
conclusion.  A  large  number  of  the  electors  of  Old¬ 
ham  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
sagacity,  breadth  of  view,  and  sterling  honesty  of  their 
distinguished  member.  Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Fox  was  not 
of  the  bone  and  marrow  of  Oldham  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Bright  was  of  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
Manchester.  Nothing,  it  appeared,  would  prove  strong 
enough  to  throw  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
enduring  relations  of  the  Free  Trade  champion  and  the 
constituency  which  gloried  in  having  stood  foremost  of 
all  in  the  struggle  against  Protection.  Mr.  Bright’s 
thoughts  w^ere  the  thoughts  of  Manchester.  His  life, 
his  political  principles,  his  very  appearance — his  curled 
lip  and  haughty  gesture— when  he  hurled  his  defiances 
to  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  on  behalf  of  the  over¬ 
taxed  poor,  were  its  delight.  Men  from  the  loom  and 
the  bench— ay,  and  from  the  counting-house — laughed 
and  wept  with  him  in  turn  as  he  depicted  the  follies  of 
a  faction,  and  the  woes  and  distresses  of  great  masses  of 
the  people.  If  ever  there  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  could  be  said  to  have  made  his  way 
more  direct  than  any  other  to  the  heart  of  a  consti¬ 
tuency,  Mr.  Bright  surely  was  that  member.  Yet  in  a 
time  of  severe  illness,  and  while  seeking  health  and  rest 
abroad,  he  received  the  intelligence  that,  of  the  four 
candidates  for  the  suffrages  of  Manchester,  he  stood 
lowest  on  the  poll,  and  that  while  he  had  only  5,458  votes. 
Sir  John  Potter  had  8,368.  “  The  result,”  Mr.  Bright 

said,  in  his  dignified  and  touching  farewell  to  his  consti¬ 
tuents  and  “  to  public  life,”  “  has  not  greatly  surprised 
me,”  but  certainly  it  surprised  the  country,  and  was  to 
Lord  Palmerston  the  proudest  of  all  his  victories  in  that 
memorable  election. 

There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  for  Manchester. 
The  nation  had  not  recovered  from  its  war  fit.  The 
disasters  in  the  Crimea  had  been  made  the  prelude  to 
victories,  and  actually  also  a  warlike  position,  on  sea  and 
land,  which  seemed  to  give  back  to  England  her  old 
place  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations  among 
nations.  The  soldiers’  fight  at  Inkerman,  the  Charge 
at  Balaclava,  the  operations  at  Kertch,  the  defence  of 
Kars,  were  fresh  in  men’s  minds.  Guns,  trophies  of 
war,  had  been  presented  to  all  manner  of  places,  and 
entailed  the  inevitable  speeches.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
had  had  a  sword  of  honour  presented  from,  we  think, 
Glasgow.  Admiral  Lyons  had  been  made  a  baron. 
General  Williams,  of  Kars,  had  been  feted  in  we  know 
not  what  number  of  places ;  and  a  thousand  other  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  same  kind  kept  up  the  war  fever  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  land.  Everywhere 
some  warrior,  covered  with  glory,  had  to  be  received, 
and  addressed  by  mayor  or  chairman  of  municipality, 
or  “spokesman”  of  the  farmers  of  an  estate.  The 
feeling  might  be  to  some  extent  foolish,  but  at  least  it  was 
national.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  Mr.  Cobden  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  universal  peace,  which  Mr.  Bright 
had  received  as  an  inheritance.  The  popular  belief — 
and  it  was  no  sham  belief — was  that  the  Manchester 
party,  successful  in  the  Com  Law  struggle,  were  now  be¬ 
ginning  a  crusade  for  peace  at  any  price.  They  would 
sacrifice  the  national  honour.  Whatever  foreign  nations 
demanded,  these  “  peace  at  any  price  ”  people  would 
concede.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had  their 
revenge,  a  year  later,  when,  on  the  motion  of  the  latter. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  “  Conspiracy  to  Murder  ”  Bill  was 
defeated  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  Parliament,  and  tho 
independence  of  England  vindicated  against  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  all  continental  despotism.  At  the 
time  of  the  election,  however,  people  did  not  see  this. 
The  Chinese  had  insulted  the  English  flag  ;  there  seemed 
no  doubt  of  that,  and  Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the 
country  with  the  fierce  taunt  that  Sir  John  Bowring, 
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who  had  resented  the  outrage,  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  had  moved  the  House,  in  terms  anything  but 
complimentaiy  to  Sir  John,  to  reject  the  policy  which* 
the  Government  now  deemed  a  necessity.  This  taunt 
.  had  a  powerful  effect  in  Manchester,  where  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Bowring  was  a  household  word,  and  de¬ 
servedly.  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
attack  on  “  his  ancient  friend,  a  man  who  had  risen  by 
his  talents,  attainments,  and  public  service,**  and  every 
word  went  to  the  country  with  direct  force,  and  almost 
without  the  possibility  of  an  effective  reply  for  the  time. 
Then  there  remained  the  old  feuds  of  the  Free  Trade 
party.  The  League  ought  to  have  been  buried  when 
the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  but  was  not  buried.  We 
only  recur  to  these  facts  to  repeat  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  Manchester  in  its  rejection  of  Mr.  John 
Bright.  No  chain,  however  strong,  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,  and  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Bright  be¬ 
long^  had  a  weak  link,  at  all  events  so  far  as  public 
opinion  was  concerned. 

Still  Manchester  was  mistaken.  Humiliating  indeed 
was  the  lesson  it  had  to  learn,  when  Birmingham  elected 
with  enthusiasm  the  orator  and  statesman  whom 
Manchester  had  for  so  many  years  counted  its  own  and 
then  had  disowned.  When  Mr.  Bright  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Birmingham  he  carried  with  him, 
as  from  Birmingham,  the  attraction  of  genius,  of  honesty, 
of  a  great  sympathy  with  the  poor — carried,  in  short, 
the  name  and  character  of  John  Bright.  From  that  time 
Manchester  no  longer  stood  in  the  position  that  it  had 
occupied  when  the  Com  Laws  were  in  question.  Bir¬ 
mingham  came  to  the  front  as  when  the  Reform  Hymn 
was  sung  at  the  great  meeting  which  assisted  so 
materially  to  decide  the  problem  of  1832.  Manchester, 
however,  even  when  the  recoil  of  its  action  was  felt  mqst 
poignantly,  was  most  of  all  generous  in  the  great  masses 
of  its  population.  Toryism  had  the  start  in  the  race,  so 
far  as  the  wealthier  classes  were  concerned  ;  and  as  a 
ritualistic  Scotchman  is  always  more  ritualistic  than  an 
Englishman  vrith  the  same  tendency,  so  certain  classes 
in  radical  Manchester  prided  themselves  upon  being  just 
a  little  more  Tory  than  Toryism.  Yet  meeting  after 
meeting  of  the  masses  of  the  people  who  know  not 
Toryism  voted  with  such  acclamation  as  only  a  great 
Northern  town  knows,  that  the  rejection  of  John  Bright 
was  a  dishonour  to  the  town.  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  son  of 
the  chief  victor  of  1857,  stepping  forward  manfully,  and 
with  a  rare  generosity,  in  his  father’s  name  (a  very 
honoured  name,  too)  and  his  own,  did  more  than  atone 
for  the  error ;  he  made  the  error  itself  a  public  virtue  by 
an  acknowledgment  as  unusual  as  it  was  beautiful.  All 
this  was  but  the  indication  of  nnited  action  ;  and  when 
the  Liberals  of  Manchester  agreed  to  send  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  Mr.  Bright’s  defeat  was  amply 
avenged,  so  far  as  the  Tory  reaction  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Jones  was*  of  all  prominent  men  known  to  Manches¬ 
ter,  at  once  the  most  “  extreme  ”  and  reckless  of  conse¬ 
quences  in  a  right  cause.  His  unselfishness  was  a  real 
heroism.  He  stooped,  as  few  ever  stooped,  to  men  of 
low  estate ;  and  wn  sn  he  became  member  for  Manches¬ 
ter,  in  all  but  name  -he  died  with  the  shouts  of  victory 
in  his  ears — the  Tories  could  hardly  say  that  they  had 
gained  much  by  the  election  of  1857.  The  ball  of  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  turned  aside  for  a  time,  but  it  never  had 
been  stopped.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  own  victory,  as  it  does  to  a  host  of 
other  circumstances  to  which  we  cannot  even  refer. 

Manchester  is  once  more  the  centre  of  national  ob¬ 
servation  in  politics.  We  do  not  care  to  weigh  all  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright’s  views.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  questions.  One  would  not,  for  instance,  like, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  send  a  member  to 
Parliament  who  did  not  feel  deeply  for  the  “  unhappy 
nobleman  now  imprisoned  at  Dartmoor.”  This  case, 
however,  is  exceptional,  and  we  suppose  that  Man- 
Chester,  knowing  so  much,  will  ask  few  questions.  If 
the  electors  had  been  farmers,  they  might  have  been 
asked  to  look  to  the  “  stock  **  of  their  candidate.  As 
spinners  they  may  be  asked  to  look  to  the  reel.  As  men 
to  whom  all  illustrations  are  the  same  they  may  be 


asked— -even  as  Radicals — “Do  men  find  thorns' on 
vines  er  thistles  on  the  fig-tree  ?  ”  No  peer  in  the  land 
has  a  prouder  pedigree,  though  the  pedigree  of  the 
Brights  is  but  a  generation  old.  Wo  would  trust  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  though  we  differed  from  him  on  a 
hundred  questions.  Wo  are  ai^uing,  of  course,  Qn 
the  basis  of  his  real  and  undoubted  Radicalism.  % 
will  take  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  conscience  m 
all  matters.  He  will  be  an  antagonistic  “  element  **  to 
Toryism  in  Church  and  State.  If  Manchester  wiahea 
for  a  State  Church,  why,  let  it  oppose  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
as  it  would  Mr.  John  Bright.  If  Manchester  wishes  te 
hand  over  to  the  clergy  the  care  of  the  young,  and  to 
the  aristocracy  the  control  of  the  national  policy  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  all  means  send  Mr.  Jacob  Bright 
into  the  desert  of  politics.  If,  however,  it  intends,  and 
we  believe  it  does  intend,  not  only  to  redeem  the  act  of 
1857,  but  to  bo  the  reality  it  ought  to  be  in  public 
affairs,  then  let  it  send  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  to  Parliament 
to  speak  for  principles  for  which  his  brother  has 
spoken  with  such  a  majesty  and  grandeur.  We  know 
nothing  more  powerful  to  address  to  the  electors  of 
Manchester  on  the  eve  of  an  election  on  which  so  much 
of  the  honour  of  Manchester  depends. 


HUNGARY’S  LATE  LIBERAL  LEADER. 

If  we  were  to  seek  in  history  for  some  type  of  a  great 
Parliamentary  leader  to  whom  Francis  Deak  might  be 
compared,  we  could  find  nowhere  a  better  parallel  than 
among  the  doughty  men  who  preceded  the  English 
Commonwealth.  The  Hungarian  patriot  whose  eyes 
have  just  closed  amidst  the  sympathetic  sorrow  of  his 
nation,  may  not  have  possessed  the  fire  and  the  pathos 
which  moved  the  Republican  leaders  of  this  country  to  * 
deal  out  stem  retributive  justice  to  a  convicted  tyrant, 
traitor,  and  public  enemy  of  the  nation.  But  he  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  unbending  firmness,  all  the  law-abiding 
persevemnee,  all  the  qualities  of  mixed  modesty  ana 
fearless  courage,  of  Hampden  and  Pym.  He  was  less 
fitted  for  mighty  revolutionary  struggles,  when  an 
outraged  people — to  speak  with  Stauffacher,  in  Schiller’s 
Tell — “  boldly  takes  back  those  natural  rights  which 
hang,  like  stars  eternal,  in  high  Heaven.”  Yet,  as  a 
defender  of  the  time-honoured  cause  of  self-government 
and  of  the  historical  privileges  of  his  country,  he  showed 
a  truly  admirable  amount  of  tenacity,  which,  aided  hj 
the  favour  of  events,  almost  served  the  purposes  of  a 
death-defying  enthusiasm. 

In  his  earnest,  never-despairing  advocacy  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  Hungary,  Deak  was  one  of  the 
most  representative  men  of  his  race.  He  was  a  veir 
Magyar  of  Magyars  in  his  profound  acquaintance  wiUi 
Parliamentary  lore ;  in  the  fertility  of  bis  legal  re¬ 
sources;  and  also  in  the  copiousness  of  his  vocabn- 
lary  when  a  point  was  to  be  gained  by  speaking,  as 
it  were,  against  Time.  Strange  to  say,  at  least  strange 
to  those  who  try  to  make  the  words  “Aryan”  and 
“  Turanian  ’*  a  shibboleth  of  political  predestination— 
there  is  a  remarkable  likeness,  in  spite  of  sundry  strong 
dissimilarities,  between  the  English  and  the  Hungarian 
character.  Though  tracing  its  descent  from  an  Eastern 
nomadic  tribe  that  rode  into  Europe  like  a  whirlwind, 
the  Magyars  have  since  early  ages  displayed  a  capacity 
for  self-government  fully  equal  to  that  of  nations  boast¬ 
ing  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  an 
Ugrian  race,  expanding  into  a  Hungarian  realm,  has 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  dSficulties  which  might  have  dis¬ 
heartened  many  other  nations,  not  only  imprinted  its 
stamp  upon  a  country  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
national  elements,  but  also  gradually  changed  mere 
aristocratic  privilege  into  an  equality  of  civic  rights. 

A  g^od  deal  of  this  beneficent  change  was  owing  to 
Francis  Desk’s  efforts.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  when 
he  first  emerged  into  public  life,  he  fought,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  battle  of  his  country’s  Charter  against 
Habsburg  encroachment,  and  of  popular  enfranchise¬ 
ment  against  the  harsh  feudalism  of  the  nobles.  la 
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those  dajs  ho  acted  together  with  Kossuth ;  but  even 
then  it  might  have  been  seen  that  the  paths  of  the  two 
men  would  soon  diverge.  After  the  Revolution  of  March, 
1848,  when  Vienna  rose  with  the  strength  of  a  young 
giant,  and  Milan  drove  out  the  armed  host  of  its 
^pressor,  Francis  Deak  became  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Count  Batthyany.  The  prospects  of  Hungary 
seemed  then  bright  for  a  moment.  But  soon  the 
despotic  treachery  of  the  ruling  house  became  apparent, 
when,  almost  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  higher  reso¬ 
lutions  had  to  bo  formed  than  suited  the  steady-going, 
but  somewhat  lawyer-like,  character  of  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  Constitutional  Opposition.  Henceforth,  the 
chief  part  naturally  fell  to  Louis  Kossuth,  who,  with  an 
almost  Onontal  style  of  eloquence,  combined  an  active 
fervour  and  an  ambition  deeply  impatient  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Royal  and  Imperial  rule. 

Battling  for  independence  and  freedom  against  the 
Anstnan  Kaiser,  the  Magyars  were  unfortunately  as¬ 
sailed  from  within  by  local  counter-insurrections.  The 
fierce  passions  of  hostile  races,  kindled  by  despotic 
guile,  ran  riot  at  the  expense  of  that  liberty  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  decreed  for 
all,  and  which  all  might  have  equally  enjoyed.  This 
discordance  of  tribes  marks  the  whole  east  of  Europe. 
Various  parts  of  Hungary  are  even  worse  off  on  this 
score  than  some  Turkish  provinces ;  every  claim  of  one 
nationality  being  contested  by  half-a-dozen  others.  With 
'Mephistophelic  calculation,  the  despotic  camarilla  fanned 
the  smouldering  embers  of  that  race-hatred.  So  the 
strength  of  the  Hungarian  movement  was  internally 
broken  before  it  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar.  In  those 
tragic  events,  Francis  Deak  only  appeared  once,  in  a 
passing  and  not  very  conspicuous  manner.  Amidst  the 
clangour  of  arms,  the  expounder  of  legality  was  silent. 

Still,  even  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Vilagos,  and 
the  sanguinary  acts  of  Imperial  cannibalism  which 
followed  it,  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Magyars. 
Neither  the  military  terror  spread  under  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  nor  the  more  insiduous  attempts  of 
Herr  von  Schmerling  to  establish  a  centralised  Empire 
on’^the  Constitutional  principle,  were  able  to  cow  or  to 
win  over  the  Hungarian  “  rebels.”  The  Schmerling 
notion  of  a  Constitution  was  that  of  a  convenient 
machinery  for  raising  money  and  passing  enactments, 
with  no  “  right  of  resistance  ”  against  illegal  Royal  and 
Imperial  procedures  attached  to  it.  The  Hungarian 
idea  of  a  constitution,  as  upheld  now  once  more  by  Deak, 
was  that  of  a  historical  compact,  or  covenant,  somewhat 
like  the  ancient  Arragoncse  charter;  the  king  being 
only  considered  a  lawful  king  after  having  sworn  to 
observe  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  and  only 
remaining  a  lawful  sovereign  so  long  as  he  observed  his 
part  of  Jhe  compact — not  longer.  In  this  sense,  the  old 
leader  of  the  Opposition  came  now  again  to  the  front. 
He  was  called  the  “  Conscience  of  the  Nation  ;  ”  and 
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victions  occasionally  led  him  into  extremes  of  reprobation  as 
well  as  of  enthusiasm,  but  as  a  rule  he  proved  himself  a  just 
and  a  generous  critic. 

In  1847  Foreter  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the  Examiner, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Lunacy  in  185(5.  In  the  *  Short  Memoir  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,’  prefixed  to  the  selection  from  his  writings  recently 
published,  there  appears  a  letter  of  his  to  Forster  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  retirement,  from  which  we  may  (mote  a  passage  : — 
In  truth,  I  write  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  breaking  of  a 
tie  at  any  time  of  life  is  a  sad  thing.  We  have  been  connected 
now  for  twenty-three  years,  and  have  never  had  a  difference 
beyond  opinion — seldom  that — never  unfriendly.  Be  your 
successor  who  he  may,  he  can  never  fill  your  place.  I  feel  that 
my  moorings  are  liftecl.” 

Although  Forster  had  made  journalism  his  profession,  he 
had  occupations  in  other  fields  of  literature.  While  still  a 
very  young  man  ho  had  written  his  *  Statesmen  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,*  and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  struggles  of 
that  period  between  prerogative  and  popular  rights  led  him  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  other  works  of  more  than  ordinary 
value ;  including  his  *  John  Eliot,’  <  The  Arrest  of  the  Five 
Members,’  *The  Grand  Remonstrance,’  and  ^Cromwell,’  besides 
several  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Eevieics,  Ilis 
‘Life  of  Goldsmith,’  which  he  sometimes  described  as  the 
most  grateful  of  all  his  works,  was  a  model  of  biography, 
conceived  in  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  spirit,  and  inspired 
with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  for  the 
neatness  of  genius.  Ilis  biography  of  Landor  has  been  less 
favourably  spoken  of,  not,  we  admit,  without  reason. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  duty  of  recording  the  life  of 
Charles  Dickens  should  have  devolved  upon  him.  No  one  had 
known  our  great  humourbt  so  long  and  so  well,  but  he  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
with  a  heavy  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him. 
There  were  passages  in  the  private  life  m  Dickens  upon 
which  public  curiosity  was  excited.  Much  had  been  misrepre¬ 
sented — much  had  to  be  told,  and  still  more  to  be  explained 
away.  To  throw  his  genius  and  his  goodness  into  bold  relief, 
to  cast  a  veil  over  his  failings  without  ignoring  their  existence, 
was  the  plan  upon  which  Forster  started.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  himself  satisfied  with  the  result.  lie  has  been 
accused  of  having  made  himself  a  more  prominent  figure  than 
the  subject  of  his  biography,  but  it  was  surely  friendship  rather 
than  egotism  which  impelled  him  so  frequently  to  appear  by 
the  side  of  his  dead  friend,  to  stand  near  him  in  his  gi'eatness 
and  in  his  glory,  to  stand  l^fore  him  in  his  failings. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Albany  Fonblanque  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  Forster  expresses  an  intention  of  “  some  day  doing  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Swift,  than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more 
cruelly  exposed,”  and  Fonblanque  in  his  reply  says,  “Your  office 
of  righting  wronged  reputations  is  a  noble  one.”  lie  pursued 
his  object  steadfastly,  laboriously  collecting  the  materials  for 
his  work  of  which  the  introductory  volume  was  lately  published. 
No  production  of  his  bears  more  unmistakable  traces  of  careful 
research  directed  by  strong  critical  judgmeut  than  this  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Swift  ’ ;  but  he  only  lived  to  complete 
the  pedestal,  and  to  other  hands  it  is  left  to  erect  the  statue. 
He  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  many  years,  and  a  rather 
sudden  aggravation  of  his  ailments  rendered  him  an  easy  prey. 
He  was  barely  sixty-four  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Newcastle  in  1812. 

His  entire  devotion  to  literature  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  withdrew  him  from  politics,  but  in  earlier  times  the 
advanced  Liberal  party  had  no  more  staunch  advocate  than 
John  Forster.  In  private  life  he  was  much  and  justly  esteemed. 
A  reserved  and  sometimes  harsh  and  overbearing  manner  was 
apt  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  upon  those  who  were 
not  admitted  to  tenns  of  intimacy  or  who  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  a  depth  of  kind-heartedness  and  generosity  there 
lay  beneath  the  surface.  He  had  thus  made  some  enemies,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  lost  a  friend  ;  and  nothing 
more  forcibly  brings  home  to  us  the  losses  which  literature  and 
art  have  sustained  within  the  last  few  vears,  than  recalling  the 
names  of  those  who  were  Forster’s  life-fong  friends — of  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Macready,  Talfourd, 
Fonblanque,  Landor,  and  many  others,  all  of  whom  went  before 
him ;  of  whom  none  was  more  true  of  heart  or  honest  of 
purpose. 


a  dealer  in  curiosities,  and  found  there,  exposed  for 
sale,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  story,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  missing 
articles  had,  it  appeareii,  been  pawned  at  various  times  by  the 
charwoman  and  a  man  named  Wilmore.  The  pawn  tickets 
were  then  sold  to  a  man  named  Clarke,  who  redeem(Ml  the 
pledges,  and  sold  them  to  Jewell.  This  being  so,  Linn,  the 
charwoman,  and  Wilmore,  were  indicted  for  stealing,  and  Clarke 
and  Jewell  receiving,  and  it  is  due  to  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
to  say  that  they  have  been  if  not  triumphantly  yet  at  any  rate 


very  satisfactorily  acquitted.  The  case  had  no  very  great  interest 
in  itself,  except  for  the  air  of  romance  imparted  to  it  by  a 


CHINA  COLLECTORS. 

A  case  has  this  week  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  which 
amateurs  of  old  china  will  have  watched  with  (xmsiderable 
interest.  A  certain  Mr.  Salting,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  an  ardent  collector  of  china,  went  out  of  town, 
leaving  his  house,  in  Green  Street,  in  the  charge  of  a  char¬ 
woman.  Upon  his  return  he  missed  china  and  other  things  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds.  From  information 
which  he  received,  he  went  to  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Jewell, 


certain  Mr.  Mendoza,  whom  we  meet  one  day  in  London  buying 
old  china  at  large  prices,  and  who  the  next  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Gentlemen  who  leave  richly-furnished  houses  in  the 
charge  of  charwomen  must  expect  to  have  valuable  things 
stolen,  or  at  any  rate  pawned,  and  may  think  themselves  very 
lucky  if  they  get  them  back  again  ;  while  stolen  goods,  as  Mr. 
Serjeant  Parry  very  skilfully  argued,  must  make  their  way  some¬ 
where,  aud  may  easily  fall  into  perfectly  innocent  hands.  The 
case,  in  short,  is  absolutely  devoid  of  what  the  newspapers  call  “a 
moral,”  and  is  only  incidentally  interesting  as  letting  light  on 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  chixa-dealing.  The  charge  against 
Jewell  substantially  resolved  itself  into  this — that  ho  had 
bought  the  things  below  their  value,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  had  not  been  honestly 
come  by.  To  this  his  defence,  as  stated  by  his  counsel,  was 
that  he  was  not  really  a  dealer  in  china,  but  in  bargains ;  that 
china  is  not  like  cotton  or  silk,  or  iron  or  coal,  but  that  its  value 
is  a  matter  of  fancy,  and  that  china-dealers  live  by  making  enor¬ 
mous  profits  on  a  few  articles  which  they  pick  up  at  their  actual 
value  and  sell  at  a  fancy  price.  It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Jewell 
to  admit  that  the  evidence  fully  bore  out  this  view.  Amongst 
the  stolen  articles  was  a  Bristol  teacup  and  saucer,  the  intnn- 
sic  value  of  which,  if  judged  by  its  utility  and  beautv,  would 
be  somewhere  about  half-a-crown.  Mr.  Salting,  Iiowever, 
gave  78/.  15«.  for  it  in  last  May,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  now 
worth  something  very  like  100/.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to 
Mr.  Salting,  is  that  there  are  only  five  such  cups  and  saucers 
in  existence,  which  are  part  of  a  particular  set  that  was  made 
for  Burke,  and  has  his  arms  upon  it.  Here,  obviously,  the 
artificial  price,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  depends  upon  three  distinct 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  cup  and  saucer  was 
Bristol  china,  and  Bristol  china  has  this  merit  over  other 
china — that  it  is  rarer ;  secondly,  as  there  are  only  five  such 
cups  in  existence,  the  man  who  possesses  one  of  them  has  only 
four  other  rivals  to  fear  in  the  whole  china-collecting  world ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  things  once  belonged  to  Edmund  Burke.  What 
precise  infiueuce  is  due  to  each  of  these  three  elements  or  factors 
in  the  value  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  say ;  but  we  can  easily 
understand  how  between  them  they  run  the  price  to  a  hundred 
guineas  or  even  more.  A  green  rose  would  certainly  not  be 
prettier  than  any  other,  and  would  probably  smell  no  sweeter ; 
but  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  green  rose  could  put  his  own 
terms  upon  it.  In  much  the  same  way  Mr.  Salting’s  cup 
and  saucer,  if  there  were  only  two  such  in  existence  in¬ 
stead  of  five,  would  probably  be  worth,  not  a  hundred, 
but  three  hundred  guineas  j  while  if  it  had  ever  been 
the  property  of  Madame  Dubarry,  or  of  George  the 
Fourth,  or  of  any  other  equally  distinguished  person,  its 
value  would  be  proportionately  enhanced.  The  people  who 
make  these  things  their  study  can  often,  no  douot,  pick  up 
very  good  bargains.  Mr.  Salting  himself  once  purchased  for 
a  few  shillings  a  group  worth  20/. ;  a  Mr.  Watson,  a  dealer  in 
china,  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  once  sold  some  Dresden 
plaques  for  lOQ/.,  and  afterwards,  to  his  great  grief,  found 
that  they  had  been  resold  for  1,500/.  Auotlier  Mr.  Watson 
bought  a  pair  of  vases  for  2/.,  and  sold  them  for  DO/.  He 
“  picked  them  up  at  a  sale,”  he  added,  and  they  have  since 
been  sold  again  for  100/.  A  Mr.  Welch  gave  2/.  for  a  ccnseil 
table,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to  Baron  Rothschild  for  250/. 
A  Mr.  Libbis  bought  a  Bristol  cup  and  saucer  for  a  shilling, 
and  sold  them  for  5/. ;  and  a  Mr.  Eyles  bought  a  Worcester  tea¬ 
pot  for  1/.,  and  sold  it  for  40/.  These  figures  were  most  skil¬ 
fully  brought  out  by  Serjeant  Parry,  and  must  no  doubt  have 
very  much  astonished  the  jury,  and  led  them  to  see  a  new  force 
in  the  old  adage  which  liken  a  mischievous  man  to  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop. 

Collectors  must  be  curiously-minded  people.  One  can 
understand  a  man  collecting  pictures,  or  jewels,  which  are 
really  beautiful  in  themselves.  Old  arjnour  and  old  weapons 
are  interesting,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  any  old  relic.  But 
the  passion  for  old  china  and  old  books,  and  other  such  things, 
is  irrational  and  perfectly  inexplicable.  The  edUio  princep*  of 
Aristotle  is  worth  any  price  almost  that  its  fortunate  possessor 
may  choose  to  ask  for  it,  but  it  is  no  better  for  imy 
practical  purpose  than  the  second  or  Basle  edition  ol  1650, 
which  (Min  be  nought  anywhere  for  a  few  shillmgs.  This  being 
so,  the  only  possible  value  that  an  editio  prtncepe  can  have  must 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  verv  few  other  coll^^clois  hu\e  got  it; 
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it  is,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that '  word  ?  You  will  see  as 
I  go  on  why  I  ask  the  favour. 

I  was  in  India  some  years  ago  as  a  journalist,  and  at  the 
offset  I  found  all  manner  of  attacks  on  Mr.  Lobb,  then  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  I  had  paragraphs  sent  to  me  disputing  his  right  to  teach 
in  a  State  school.  I  was  asked  to  “  call  attention  ”  to  this  and 
that ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  ground  of — Well, 
first  let  me  know  what  it  all  means;  who  is  Mr.  Lobb?” 

Mr.  Lobb — why,  he  is  a  Comtist !  ”  I  had  access  to  a  few 
intelligent  natives  of  India,  and  I  asked  them,  Tell  me  who 
is  Mr.  Lobb  P  ”  “A  very  good  man,”  was  the  reply,  in  more 
cases  than  one  or  two.  “Why  is  he- so  much  opposed?” 
“  I  do  not  know,  indeed ;  but,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  he 
is  not  a  Christian?”  “Is  he  kind  to  your  young  men?” 
“  Very  kind,  though  very  stern  as  to  their  studies.”  What 
is  his  course  ns  to  your  ancient  faiths  ?  ”  “  He  is  most 

generous.  He  disbelieves  them,  as  you  know ;  but  he  says  that 
if  he  can  make  us  moral,  and  true,  and  forgiving  that  will  serve 
him  as  the  work  of  a  life.  He  never  upbraids  as  to  whtc  we 
believe.  He  smiles,  and  says  that  we  will  know  better  some 
day.”  That  was  native  India’s  picture  of  Mr.  Lobb.  In  his 
case  they  bowed  to  no  wealth  or  influence,  but  to  intellect  and 
a  great  charity.  When  people  next  talked  of  “  this  question 
of  Mr.  Lobb,”  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  course  to  be  taken 
by  a  journalist. 

Some  dispute  having  arisen,  I  wrote,  not  to  an  enemy  of 
Mr.  Lobb,  to  ask  “  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  but  to  Mr.  Lobb 
himself,  and  his  reply  was  a  model  of  charity.  He  said,  in 
effect,  “  I  am  accused  of  saying  this,  but  it  is  an  error ;  what  I 
said  was  so-and-so.”  (I  am  carefully  avoiding  the  mere  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute.)  “  Do  not  think  I  am  accusing  anyone  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.  They  are  in  error,  but  they  are 
virtuous  men,  of  great  parts  in  some  cases,  of  self-denial  in 
others.  That  they  should  think  me  wicked  is  reasonable 
enough,  but  if  I  thought  them  so  I  should  not  be  so  guiltless, 
because  I  can,  I  think,  see  that  men  may  differ  widely  and 
still  be  true  men.”  This  abstract  of  a  charming  letter  gives 
'only  a  poor  idea  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  this  noble  Comtist. 
His  lost  work  of  any  importance  was  *  A  Modem  Version  of 
Milton’s  “  Areopagitica,”  ’  and  as  a  reviewer  I  differed  from  the 
author.  I  questioned  his  right  to  alter  Milton  even  for  the 
benefit  of  Young  India,  and  he  wrote  me  in  effect,  “I  daresay 
you  may  be  right.  Thank  you  for  distinguishing  between 
what  you  deem  an  error  of  opinion  and  a  wilful  design  to 
mislead.”  No  Father  of  the  Christian  Church  ever  wrote  a 
more  generous  sentiment,  and  few  ever  one  as  generous.  Yet 
it  is  a  noble  work— a  work  of  years — a  work  into  which  the 
brave  author  had  put,  may  I  not  say,  his  heart’s  blood?  He 
had  consulted  authorities,  compared  dates,  annotated,  worked 
as  a  scholar  with  the  devotion  of  a  prophet.  And  yet  he  could 
write  so  of  his  work. 

Two  years  or  so  later  I  had  to  return  to  India  with  cer¬ 
tain  duties,  and  one  of  the  first  men  to  whom  I  wrote,  for  in¬ 
formation  which  I  wanted,  to  meet  me  at  Bombay,  was  Mr, 
Lobb.  I  had  a  letter  in  Bombay,  but  it  had  no  “  views,”  no 
“  opinions.”  Mr.  Lobb  was  ill ;  would  probably  meet  me  in 
Calcutta — would  I  try  to  find  him  ?  He  could  not  write  any 
more.  He  would  be  on  his  way  home — “  to  die.”  There  are  two 
kinds  of  places  for  a  stranger  to  rest  iu  as  homes  in  Calcutta. 
There  are  the  hotels,  excellent  for  men  in  health,  dreadful  for 
men  ill.  There  are  the  “lodgings”  (a  little  dearer)  for  families, 
or  for  invalids.  I  found  Mr.  Lobb  at  one  of  these  latter.  Ilis 
room  “  looked  out  ”  on  a  tangled  space,  called  a  compound. 
The  furniture  was — Indian,  at  once  in  its  sparseness  and  its 
completeness.  There  were  chairs. for  everybody,  a  table,  a 
host  of  servants,  and  Mr.  Lobb  in  a  solitariness  which  could  be 
felt.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  said,  “  Nay,  you  must 
live.”  He  smiled  and  replied,  “  I  do  not  want  to  live  ”  (his 
voice  was  a  strained  whisper),  “  I  am  going  away  to  die.”  We 
talked  long  on  this  and  on  the  one  subsequent  occasion,  but  he 
never  asked  me  to  do  in  any  form  what  in  this  poor  form  I  am 
doing  now.  He  had  no  scrap  of  ambition.  His  memory  was 
nothing  to  him.  His  life  had  been  a  great  fight.  His  enemies 
had  been  at  once  cold  and  relentless.  Even  Native  India,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  (and  Native  India  will  not  take  the  words  as 
those  of  an  enemy),  had  no  generous  farewell  to  a  man  who 


and  the  man  who  buys  anything,  whether  it  be  a  book,  or  a 
teacup,  or  a  Chinese  monster,  simply  because  other  people  have 
not  got  it,  must  have  more  money  than  he  well  knows  what  to 
do  with.  In  a  rich  country,  however,  there  will  always 
be  such  people,  and  a  professional  dealer  and  collector 
can  easily  make  a  fortune  out  of  them.  Jewellers,  it  is 
said,  do  this  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  people  have  already 
begun  to  put  artificial  prices  upon  precious  stones  with  reference 
to  their  rarity  and  not  to  their  intrinsic  beauty.  A  diamond 
with  a  fly  in  it,  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  chemist,  as  settling  the  question  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  diamond  originally  crystallised.  ^  But, 
apart  from  this,  it  would  fetch  literally  any  price  as  a  curiosity, 
bashion,  too,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  these  things.  It  ia  quite 
posMiblo  that  Mr.  Salting’s  cup  may  in  a  few  years  be  worth  not 
lOU/.  but  some  one  or  two  shillings.  Mr.  Welch,  the'witness  to 
whose  evidence  we  have  already  referred,  had,  it  seems,  a  friend 
who  gave  a  few  years  ago  100/.  for  a  china  group  for  which  Mr. 
Welch  would  not  now  give  41.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Princess 
of  Wales  took  to  wearing  sapphires,  and  a  demand  for  sapphire 
pmrures  sprang  up  nt  once.  Sapphires,  of  course,  rose  enor¬ 
mously  in  value,  but  they  have  since,  we  believe,  fallen  almost  to 
their  old  price.  It  is  said  that  the  next  stone  likely  to  come  into 
fashion  will  be  the  jacinth,  and  that,  foreseeing  the  probability 
of  this,  the  leading  Loudon  jewellers  are  “  making  a  corner,” 
as  Americans  call  it,  iu  jacinths,  by  buying  them  up  and  putting 
them  by,  in  the  serene  assurance  that  the  money  thus  lying 
idle  will  ultimately  earn  its  interest  and  a  good  deal  more. 
When  the  time  comes  nt  lost  jacinths  will  be  no  prettier  than 
they  are  at  present,  but  their  value  will,  for  the  time  being,  be 
doubled  or  quadrupled. 

•  A  man  may  of  course  pursue  collecting  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  making  money  out  of  it,  and  hoping  that  his 
curiosities  will  after  some  years  sell  collectively  for  more  than 
be  gave  for  them  severally,  and  so  yield  him  a  handsome  profit 
on  bis  time  and  trouble.  Such  a  man,  however,  can  hardly  be 
called  an  amateur,  and  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  dealer 
without  a  shop.  As  for  the  genuine  collector,  the  man 


sake,  and  because  he  likes  to  have  it  in  his  house,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  he  might  easily  put  his  money  to  worse 
puiposes.  His  craze  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  respectable, 
which  many  crazes  are  not,  and  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
mtelligence,  although  not  perhaps  of  a  very  high  order.  Its 
chief  blemish  is  the  vanity  upon  which  it  ultimately  rests. 
What  the  collector  wants  is  to  have  something  which  other 
collectors  have  not  got — a  feminine,  although,  perhaps,  an 
innocent  feeling,  of  much  the  same  type  as  that  which 
prompts  ladies  to  dress  against  one  another.  What 
difl’erence  it  can  ])oseibly  make  to  the  happy  owner  of 
a  Dresden  shepherdess  that  nobody  else  has  got  a  shep¬ 
herdess  like  her,  we  do  not  for  our  part  profess  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  tbs  fact,  and  not  to 
see  that  it  involves  a  very  interesting  psychological  problem. 
Mr.  YuiTin,  in  tlie  *01d  Curiosity  Shop,’  philosophically  ob¬ 
serves  that  if  there  were  only  one  man  in  the  world  with  a 
wooden  leg  he  could  comniaud  his  own  terms;  but  that, 
as  it  !««,  if  5'ou  were  to  advertise  Shakespeare  pl.ayed  en¬ 
tirely  by  wooden  legs,  it  wouldn’t  draw.  There  is 
great  \yi8dom  in  Mr.  Vullin’s  remarks,  and  they  very 
exactly  illustrate  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Salting’s  china  teacup 
and  saucer.  After  all,  however,  men  must  please  themselves, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  ns  long  as  their  pleasures 
are  harmless.  Jirunimel  spent  his  latter  days  in  eating  almond 
cakes  and  sticking  scraps  on  to  a  screen.  In  his  earlier  years 
ho  was  an  amateur  of  china,  and  had  the  fin^est  collection  of 
suufl-boxes  in  nil  London.  I’asting  old  scraps  on  a  screen  has 
at  any  rate  this  advantage  over  collecting  old  china,  that  it 
does  not  lock  up  large  sums  of  money  which  might  otherwise 
be  profitably  employed.  We  may  add  that  it  has  the  further 
recommendation  of  finding  work  for  idle  hands,  and  that, 
»sthetically  and  artistically  considered,  old  snippings  from  the 
illustrated  j)apers  can  claim  to  rank  far  above  llristol  teacups 
and  Chinese  monsters. 


COEEESrOXDEXCE 


CLOSE  OF  AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  CAREER. 

Sir, — The  'Times  obituary  column  on  Monday  contained  the 
brief  announcement  of  the  death  in  London  of  “  Mr.  Samuel 
Lobb,  M.A.,  late  Principal  of  Kishnagur  College,  Bengal, 
aged  4:1.’’  If  Mr.  liobb  had  been  decorated  with  the  Star  of 
India,  or  had  made  himself  a  name  known  and  honoured  nt 
the  India  Office,  or  at  the  headquarters  of  any  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  one  who  never 
saw  him  but  twice  to  say  a  kindly  word  over  his  grave.  As 
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had  given  a  devotion  as  grand  as  ever  “saint”  gave  to  his 
church.  Each  of  the  two  interviews  I  had  with  him  was 
closed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  in  his  throat.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  him  again  till  I  this  week  saw  the  notice  of  his  death 
in  the  Times. 

There  could  be  no  Star  of  India  for  him  ;  no  strutting  in 
Court  mourning ;  no  disputes,  one  thinks,  as  to  consecrated  or 
unconsecrated  ground.  He  would  lie  as  peacefully  and  as 
honoured  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  He  would  have  con¬ 
demned  in  life  a  bishop’s,  or  a  priest’s,  or  a  presbyter’s  prayers. 
He  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  a  tribute  in  a  newspaper. 
The  world  has  an  interest,  however,  in  knowing  its  true 
heroes,  and  we  may  well  and  sincerely  trust  that  England- 
may  send  other  men  to  India  to  live  and  labour  and  die,  as 
Samuel  Lobb  lived  and  laboured  and  died.  For  my  own  part, 

I  always  connect  him  with  that  noble  (but  half-disowned) 
Established  Kirk  minister.  Dr.  Ogilvie.  They  were  alike 
modest,  retiring,  satisfied  with  work,  looking  not  beyond  work 
to  any  reward.  Native  India  will  some  day  remember  them 
when  a  host  of  more  pretentious  names  are  forgotten.  No 
truer  or  less  selfish  man  than  Samuel  Lobb  ever  went  from 
England  to  India.  His  faith  was  labour,  and  an  unbounded 
charity.  He  knew  not  the  meaning  of  selfishness ;  he  stooped  to 
the  poorest  and  the  meanest,  while  he  grasped  the  thoughts  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  ages.  Yet  he  was  a  Comtist. 
He  may  even  be  the  theme  for  some  pulpit  harangue.  I  am 
no  Comtist — that  i.s,  I  am  not  wilting  as  a  partisan ;  but  if  I 
sought  a  faith,  and  wanted  an  example,  I  should  not  have  much 
doubt  about  trusting  the  honour  of  a  man  like  this  who  gave 
life  and  strength  to  his  conception  of  duty.  When  Native 
India  selects  from  the  men  who  lived  for  mere  ambition  those 
who  lived  for  men,  she  will  not  lose  this  one  noble  name. 

I  may  say  that  I  believe  Sir  George  Campbell  was  markedly 
kind  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Lobb ;  and  I  think 
the  fact  ought  to  be  known,  in  justice  to  Sir  George,  who  has 
bad  criticism  sharp  enough  with  respect  to  his  treatment  of 
men. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  James  Routledge. 


of  design  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  induce 
them^  in^  their  individual  or  official  capacity  to  commission 
the  English  historical  painters  to  execute  a  series  of  great 
works,  illustrating  our  history,  for  the  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings,  or  the  deeds  of  their  own  ancestors  for  their  private 
houses.  Ilaydon  further  showed  that  works  on  a  great  scale. 


when  painted  by  a  master,  and  publicly  exhibited,  were  really 
felt  and  appreciated  by  the  people.  Witness  his  own  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  the  exhibition  of  his  pupils’  cartoons,  1814- 182 J. 


OUR  REVIEW  OF  *  HAYDON’S  CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Sir, — As  your  reviewer  of  ‘  Haydon’s  Correspondence  ’  is  too 
bashful  to  allow  his  name  to  be  published,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  point  out  that  an  invisible  writer  whose  one  conception 
of  Virtue  appears  be  Solvency,  and  whose  courage  soars  at 
nothing  more  daring  than  to  worry  the  corpse  of  a  dead 
painter,  can  hardly  expect  me  to  answer  him  at  length.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  detect  in  his  review  many  mis-statements  of 
fact,  many  obvious  misinterpretations  of  my  meaning,  more 
than  one  unfair  inference,  a  lively  style,  some  happy  turns, 
much  confusion  of  view,  and  one  example  of  very  bad  French. 
But  before  I  leave  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  errors 
and  conceits,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  a 
humble  protest  against  his  method  of  reviewing  the  life 


and  conespondence  of  a  man  like  Hay  don,  to  whose  actions 
and  career  ho  is,  too  obviouslv,  bitterly  opposed.  It  is  not 


and  career  ho  is,  too  obviously,  bitterly  opposed.  It  is  not 
the  private  life  but  the  public  action  of  such  a  man  with 
which  the  reviewer  has  to  deal.  The  writer  of  a  personal 
memoir  cannot  avoid  touching  on  the  private  life.  The  memoir 
would  be  imperfect  without  some  such  reference,  however  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  in  this  case  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  fair  and 
sufficient.  But  the  public  is  not  interested  in  knowing  whether 
this  or  that  public  man  paid  for  his  mutton  before  he  ate  it ; 
and,  as  the  reviewer  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  it,  he  might 
as  well,  it  seems  to  me,  leave  the  savoury  dish  alone.  The 
point  I  desired  in  my  memoir  to  call  attention  to  was  the  un¬ 
acknowledged  public  services  of  Ilaydon  to  art,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  submitted  were  : — 

1.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that,  when  Ilaydon  first  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  painter  (1807),  the  art  of  England  was 
more  or  less  paralysed  by  the  corruption  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  well  ns  by  the  ignorance,  incapacity,  and  sloth  of  the  official 
majority  of  its  members  ? 

2.  Did  Ilaydon,  or  did  he  not,  strive  single-handed  to  reform 
this  state  of  things  in  the  public  interest,  by  calling  public  at¬ 
tention  to  these  abuses,  by  insisting  that  belief  in  the  Royal 
Academy  should  rest  strictly  on  proof,  and  proof  rest  on  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  given,  by  establishing,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  a  school  for  the  scientific  instruction  of 
art  pupils,  and,  again  on  bis  own  responsibility,  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  and  production  oi  a  series  of  great  Scrip¬ 
tural  works,  viz.,  the  “Solomon,”  “Jerusalem,”  and  “  Laza¬ 
rus,”  so  as  to  infiuence  the  Government  to  give  support 
to  his  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  schools 


tions  and  the  exhibition  of  his  pupils’  cartoons,  1814- 182 J. 

3.  Did  not  Ilaydon,  by  his  vigorous  and  determined  advocacy 
against  dilletantism,  give  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  us?  Auli, 
against  the  utmost  official  opposition  and  intrigue,  did  he  not 
succeed  in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  sound  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
art,  establish  our  schools  of  design,  and  obtain  for  our  painters 
State  employment  on  a  great  public  work  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  these  to  be  among  the  leading 
facts  in  Haydon’s  public  life.  Yet  of  all  this  scarcely  a  word 
appears  in  the  six  columns  of  your  reviewer’s  critique  beyond 
a  contemptuous  imputation  that  Haydon’s  “  Solomon,”  “Jeru¬ 
salem,”  and  “  Lazarus  ”  are  nowhere  to  be  found.* 

It  is  no  answer  to  my  statements  to  impute  this,  which  is 
certainly  very  ill  founded,  or  accuse  me  of  “  incessant  vitupera¬ 
tion,”  which  I  venture  to  think  not  easy  to  prove,  or  to  heap 
slander  and  imputations  upon  Ilaydon,  because,  exhausted  by 
the  greatness  of  his  efibrts,  there  came  a  time  when  he  could 
no  longer  pay  his  way,  was  ruined  in  consequence,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  and  much  sufiering  died  insolvent. 

That  your  invisible  reviewer  should  protest  so  strongly 
against  tne  indignation  I  naturally  feel  at  finding  so  brave  a 
man  after  so  much  public  service  left  to  die  like  a  dog  a  bad 
master  has  no  more  use  for,  may  be  sincere.  But  he  must 
allow  me  to  say  his  opinions  look  to  me  as  if  they  were  not 
his  own,  but  a  species  of  seduction  he  desired  to  employ 
towards  those  for  whom  he  wished  to  write.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  whether  the  public  take  interest  or  not  in  Haydon’s 
sufferings  and  death,  does  not  chiefly  concern  the  reviewer. 
What  the  public  wishes  to  know  from  its  art  instructor  is 
whether  good  has  been  done  by  the  action  of  such  a  man  as 
Ilaydon  on  their  behalf.  It  is  not  the  private  life  of  the 
workman,  but  his  work,  and  how  far  that  work  tended  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  he  served,  in  which  the  public  has 
a  real  interest. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  your  reviewer  had  to  consider, 
and  deal  with,  and,  if  he  felt  he  could  not  deal  with  it  com¬ 
petently,  and  without  uncharitableness,  I  should  have  thought 
there  was  a  more  agreeable  alternative  than  personal  slander. 

It  is  true  I  may  have  been  a  little  precipitate,  that  I  may 
have  mistaken  the  time  to  have  arrived  when  those  venemous 
attacks  upon  Haydon’s  private  character  which  ran  through 
the  very  texture  of  every  criticism  upon  Ilaydon  twenty-four 
vears  since,  should  wholly  cease.  But  I  can  afford  to  wait. 
!rhere  are  many  signs  that  a  time  is  at  hand  when  he  will  be 
judged  fairly,  when  competent  writers,  although  for  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  vehement,  high,  and  daring  nature,  they  will  not  fail 
to  note  the  many  errors  of  Haydon’s  career,  will  yet  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  pronounce  that,  among  the  eminent  Englishmen  of  his 
day,  few  performed  greater  public  services,  within  his  pro¬ 
fession,  suffered  a  harder  lot  in  consequence,  or  left  a  more 
truthful  and  patriotic  name. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

February  1,  1870.  F.  W.  Hatdon. 

[When  we  opened  our  columns  to  Mr.  Ilaydon  we  fully 
expected  that  he  would  endeavour  to  convict  us  of  some  serious 
mistake  or  mbrepreeentation,  and  were  by  no  means  prepared 
to  find  him  repeating  at  great  length  and  with  needless 
vehemence  what  was  calmly  and  briefly  stated  by  ourselves. 
If  he  will  look  again  at  our  article  he  w'ill  find  it  stated  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  that  his  father  “saved  the  Elgin 
Marbles  to  the  country,  and  enforceil  the  establishment  of 
Schools  of  Design.”  We  certainly  did  not  think  it  necessary 


to  employ  columns  in  demonstrating  facts  so  notorious,  or  to 
inform  the  w’orld  for  the  twentieth  time  that  Ilaydon  was 


substantially  in  the  right  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Academy, 
though  he  took  great  pains  to  put  himself  formally  in  the 
wrong.  We  should  have  deemed  it  equally  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  less  agreeable  features  of  Haydon’s  char¬ 
acter  and  history  if  his  son  had. not  thought  lit  to  lavish 
reckless  imputations  on  greater  and  better  men ;  and  to 
revive  the  perverse  and, ‘as  w’o  had  hoped,  for  ever  exploded 
view  of  the  relations  of  artist  and  patron,  debtor  and  creditor, 
which,  in  undermining  the  independence  and  self-respect  of 
genius,  have  so  frequently  robbed  it  of  its  triumph  end  its  re¬ 
ward.  It  must  have  been  patent  to  every  reader  out  Mr.  Ilay¬ 
don  that  we  were  animated  by  the  best  feeling  towards  him  ; 
that  we  praised  with  pleasure,  and  censured  with  regret.] 


*  The  “  Solomon  ”  is  in  the  private  collection  of  Louisa,  Lady 
Ashburton ;  the  “  Jerusalem  ”  in  a  public  museum  at  Philadelphia  ; 
and  the  “  Lazarus  ”  in  our  own  National  collection  at  Charing 
Cross. 
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MB.  GROTE’S  ETHICAL  FRAGMENTS. 

hVaijmenin  on  Ethical  Subjects.  By  the  late  George  Grote,  F.R.S. 

Being  a  Selection  from  his  Posthumous  Papers.  London  :  John 

Murray. 

All  readers  of  Mr.  Grote’s  larger  works  must  have 
observed  that  this  eminent  exponent  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  was  fully  capable  of  independent  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  subjects  handled  by  the  Greek  thinkers. 
More  especially  the  ample  criticisms  embodied  in  the 
“  Plato  illustrate  how  well- versed  the  author  was  in  the 
modern  phases  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  what  clear 
and  consistent  opinions  ho  entertained  on  the  leading 
questions  of  philosophy.  In  no  department  do  this 
clearness  and  penetration  of  view  exhibit  themselves 
more  plainly  than  in  that  of  ethical  speculation  ;  and 
careful  students,  in  perusing  the  exposition  of  the 
“Gorgias,”  the  “Protagoras,”  the  “  Philebus,”  and  the 
“  Republic  ”  will  have  inferred  that  Mr.  Grote  held  very 
definite  opinions  concerning  the  ethical  questions  raised 
in  these  dialogues.  To  these,  therefore,  it  will  be  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  among  Mr.  Grote’s  vast  “  col¬ 
lection  ”  of  MSS.  were  found  several  essays  on  ethical 
topics  which  appeared  to  those  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  examining  them  “  to  be  suflBciently  consecutive  and 
complete  to  be  given  to  the  world.” 

We  are  told  by  Professor  Bain,  who  supplies  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preface  to  the  volume,  that  ethics  formed  all 
through  life  one  of  Mr.  Grote’s  chief  lines  of  study. 
His  views,  Mr.  Bain  adds,. were  no  doubt  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  early  intercourse  with  James  Mill.  At 
the  same  time,  though  a  pronounced  Utilitarian  in 
morals,  he  thought  out  the  questions  of  the  science  with 
characteristic  independence.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  chain  of  short  but  pregnant  essays  contained  in  this 
volume.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  which 
supply  an  admirable  precis  of  the  leading  arguments  of 
Aristotle’s  “  Ethics  ”  and  “  Politics  ”  (corresponding  in 
character  to,  if  less  complete  than,  the  expositions  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues),  these  essays  have  as  their  object 
the  definition  of  ethical  problems,  and  they  would  have 
served  as  an  excellent  prolegomena  to  a  reasoned  system 
of  ethical  doctrine. 

There  are  two  well-marked  divergent  methods  of  ap¬ 
proaching  ethical  questions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may 
set  out  with  the  inquiry,  “  What  is  the  truly  good 
thing  for  an  individual  conceived  as  perfectly  free  to 
reflect  on  all  possible  ends  of  conduct  and  to  select  the 
actually  best  ?  ”  This  mode  of  investigation  naturally 
leads  the  inquirer  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  good,  the  swnmum  honuni,  as  the 
end  of  all  ends  in  the  individual  life,  which  aloue  is 
worthy  of  ])ur8uit  for  itself,  and  which  must  serve  as 
the  criterion  of  all  subordinate  ends.  This  line  of 
inquiry,  which  starts  from  the  supposition  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditioned  individual  will,  and  seeks  out  the  best  among  all 
ends  conceivable  to  the  individual,  is  the  one  adopted  in 
ancient  ethics.  Its  result  was  a  series  of  systems  of 
individual  Eudjemonism,  differing  only  with  respect  to 
the  elements  of  life  in  which  the  individual  happiness 
was  chiefly  placed. 

Differing  very  considerably  from  this  conception  of 
the  subject  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  social 
and  legal  conception.  Those  who  adopt  this  view 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  individual 
ns  a  factor  of  society,  affirming  that  ethical  terms  have 
no  meaning  in  reference  merely  to  an  individual 
imagined  to  bo  perfectly  unconditioned  in  his  choice  of 
aims.  The  terms  “right,”  “duty,”  &c.,  they  urge,  con¬ 
note  certain  relations  between  a  social  unit  and  the  col¬ 
lective  society,  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  good  of  the  individual  alone.  By  an 
examination  of  the  moral  sentiment,  even  in  its  most 
refined  and  exalted  form,  wo  may  see,  they  contend, 
that  moml  terms  point  to  the  existence  of  a  social 
regime  with  an  authority  external  to  the  individual,  a 
system  of  rules  backed  by  certain  means  of  coercion. 
Thus  they  regard  society  no  less  than  the  individual 


as  a  party  essentially  concerned  with  ethical  problems. 
It  is  not  only  a  question  for  the  individual,  “  What  rules 
is  it  well  for  me  to  obey  ?  ”  but  also  a  question  for  the 
community,  “  What  rules  is  it  well  for  us  to  enforce  ?  ” 
Even  when  the  individual  judges  concerning  right  and 
wrong  in  perfect  independence  of  the  existing  society, 
he  is  supposed  by  these  moralists  to  be  still  appealing  to 
an  ideal  imaginary  community,  and  seeking  to  determine 
what  a  society  properly  enlightened  as  to  its  true  wel¬ 
fare  would  require  of  him.  This  method  of  conceiving 
ethical  problems  is  peculiar  to  the  modern  world.  Its 
result  is  Utilitarianism,  or  that  system  which  refers  all 
moral  questions  to  the  general  social  good  as  the  ultimate 
criterion.  This  method  has  been  pursued  most  thoroughly 
and  consistently  in  our  own  country  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  analytic  or  associational  school  of 
psychology.  Mr.  Grote  is  a  very  di^inctly  marked 
member  of  this  school,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
ethical  discussions  are  cast  in  the  mould  prepared  by 
James  Mill  and  his  eminent  follower.  Professor  Bain. 

The  writer  lays  greatest  stress  on  the  nature  of  the 
moral  sentiment.  In  this  he  distinguishes  form  and 
matter.  By  the  matter  is  meant  the  particular  object 
or  rule  to  which  the  sentiment  attaches  itself.  By  the 
form,  Mr.  Grote  means  the  facts  or  relations  universally 
connoted  by  ethical  terms.  These,  he  urges,  include 
two  distinct  things,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  two 
distinct  aspects  of  one  thing,  namely,  a  title  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  community,  and  an  obligation  to  obey  in 
the  individual. 

The  ethical  sentiment  consists  (he  tells  us)  of  an  association,  in 
my  mind,  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  on  the  part  both  of  myself 
and  of  any  other  individual  agent,  with  a  certain  sentiment  resulting 
from  such  conduct,  and  excited  by  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public  around  us.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  regulated  social  reciprocity  ^  as 
between  the  agent  and  the  society  amongst  whom  he  lives,  such  and 
such  behaviour  to  be  rendered  on  his  part,  such  and  sueh  sentiments 
to  be  manifested  as  requital  on  theirs. — Pp.  10,  11. 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  ethical  sentiment  includes 
conjointly  and  inseparably  these  three  ideas  :  a  right,  an 
obligation,  and  a  sanction.  I  have  a  right  in  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  others  towards  myself,  and  I  am  obliged  towards 
others  as  they  towards  myself ;  finally  this  reciprocity 
of  right  and  obligation  is  assured  by  a  common  sanction 
which  resides  in  “  a  common  superintending  force  com¬ 
manding  both  and  restraining  both,  and  capable  of  being 
invoked  by  either”  (pp.  84,  85).  This  is  as  true  of  the 
sentiment  of  virtue  as  of  that  of  duty  in  its  narrower 
sense.  A  man  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  esteem  of 
others  if  he  behaves  virtuously,  just  as  he  considers  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  forbearance  of  others  if  he  fulfils 
his  bare  duty. 

According  to  this  view,  morality,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  cannot  be  understood  by  a  reference  simply  to 
the  individual’s  own  good,  and  Mr.  Grote  ably  points 
out  in  a  separate  essay  the  defects  of  the  ancient  systems 
of  ethics  which  are  due  to  this  cardinal  oversight.  At 
the  same  time  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  though 
the  Greek  moralists  considered  the  happiness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  agent  as  the  sole  end,  they  did  not  leave  it  to 
individual  choice  to  determine  the  form  of  this  happi¬ 
ness  but  tacitly  introduced  a  quasi-element  of  obligation 
and  external  force,  by  insisting  that  everybody  must 
accept  his  theory  of  a  happy  life  from  the  ideal  wise 
man.  The  theory  laid  down  by  this  imaginary  autho¬ 
rity  naturally  placed  the  happiness  of  the  individual  in  a 
virtuous  life,  so  that  by  a  circuitous  route  these  ethical 
teachers  were  led  to  recognise  the  co-importance  of  the 
social  as  distinguished  from  the  individual  good.  Yet 
this  result  is  clearly  only  obtained  by  means  of  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  a  man’s  individual  happiness 
must  always  coincide  with  the  demands  of  morality,  an 
assumption  which,  as  Mr.  Grote  shows,  led  the  Greek 
moralists  into  numerous  confusions  and  fallacies  of 
reasoning. 

Other  aspects  of  ethics  receive  new  illumination  from 
passages  in  Mr.  Grote’s  slight  but  suggestive  essays.  He 
is  very  happy  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of  the  numerous 
deviations  of  present  and  past  systems  of  morality  from 
the  direction  of  true  social  happiness.  While  that  part 
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■which  is  common  to  all  systems  may  be  referred  to  a 
general  tendency  in  men  “  to  love  and  esteem  those 
beings  who  are  causes  of  happiness  to  them,  and  to  hate 
and  dread  those  who  occasion  them  suffering,”  the  points 
of  divergence  are  duo  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that  men  do 
not  always  rightly  apprehend  the  causes  of  their  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery,  and  secondly  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
causes  of  our  happiness  and  of  our  misery  become  objects 
of  our  love  and  esteem,  and  of  our  hatred  and  fear,  but 
“  all  those  accessories  which  have  become  associated  in 
cur  minds  as  concomitant  with  happiness  and  misery.” 

Mr.  Grote  has  further  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  moral  sentiment  grows  up  in 
those  born  into  a  fully  developed  society.  Although  the 
student  will  here  notice  in  a  conspicuous  measure  the 
influence  of  James  Mill’s  teaching,  he  will  also  find  much 
that  is  original.  The  author,  for  example,  writes  in  his 
best  vein  respecting  the  effects  on  moral  development  of 
the  transition  of  a  youth  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
home  to  the  more  exacting  environment  of  strangers  : — 

The  treatment  which  he  meets  with  from  the  persons  with  whom 
he  never  lives  depends  more  on  his  own  behaviour  than  it  did  when 
he  lived  witli  his  own  family.  There  is  no  tenderness  to  excuse  or 
disguise  his  faults — there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  others  to 
forestall  his  wants — there  is  no  association  of  fondness  on  his  part 
with  the  person  in  whom  authority  resides.  The  sentiment  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  be  performed  by  him  towards  others  and  by  others  towards 
him,  now  presents  itself  distinctly  and  nakedly — or  at  least  much 
less  connected  with  affection  and  sympatliy  than  when  lie  was  a  child. 
.  .  .  The  less  he  can  calculate  upon  this  established  affection  of 
those  around  him  the  more  important  it  becomes  to  him  to  acquire 
their  esteem ;  indeed,  without  a  certain  measure  of  good  feeling  and 
esteem  from  those  with  whom  he  lives,  life  would  become  positively 
iTisupportable. — Pp.  109,  11 0. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  essays  on  Aris¬ 
totle’s  ‘Ethics  ’  and  ‘  Politics,’  though  much  too  brief,  are 
full  of  clear  insight  and  suggestive  criticism.  Mr.  Grote 
evidently  took  pains  to  find  reasons  for  many  of  Aristotle’s 
positions  where  the  latter  himself  signally  fails  to  supply 
any.  This  same  kind  of  supplementary  criticism  (which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  employed  with  so 
good  an  effect  in  his  examination  of  ‘  Hamilton’s  Phi¬ 
losophy’),  is  well  illustrated,  too,  in  the  second  essay,  in 
some  happy  remarks  on  Kant’s  ethical  distinctions.  It 
is,  for  example,  a  happy  stroke  of  ingenuity  when  Mr. 
Grote  finds  a  meaning  in  the  application  of  Kant’s  term 
autonomy  (as  opposed  to  heteroiiomy)  to  the  moral  will 
in  the  fact  that  moral  volition  derives  its  satisfaction 
from  the  action  itself  independently  of  the  external 
result,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  “  the  moral  law  is  a 
command  which  a  man  in  conjunction  with  the  public 
imposes  upon  himself”  (p.  47.)  Other  points  of  in¬ 
terest  present  themselves  in  these  short  essays,  but  wo 
must  leave  the  reader  to  seek  them  out  for  himself, 
assuring  him  that  he  will  find  in  this  volume  of  little 
more  than  200  pages  more  food  for  reflection  than  in 
some  ponderous  treatises  on  ethics. 


THE  AUTHOR  OP  ‘POLITICAL  JUSTICE.’ 

Willimn  Godwin :  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Hy  C.  Kegan 
Piiul.  In  Tw^o  Volumes.  London :  II.  S.  King  and  Co. 

\Fir8t  Notice.'] 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s 
‘  Life  of  Godwin  ’  should  not  be  so  popular  a  book  as 
Mr.  John  Forster’s  ‘  Life  of  Swift,’  and  yet  it  is  much 
more  profoundly  interesting  and  satisfactory  as  a 
biography.  How  delighted  Mr.  Forster  would  have 
been  to  have  had  for  the  elucidation  of  Swift  a  life  such 
abundant  materials  as  have  been  placed  at  Mr.  Paul  s 
disposal  for  the  life  of  Godwin.  No  man  s  life  can  be 
written  by  anyone  so  well  as  by  himself ;  every  man  is 
his  own  best  biographer.  Even  when  he  is  consciously 
writing  his  life  for  posterity,  he  cannot  possibly  conceal 
his  inner  nature ;  the  real  man  will  flash  through  all 
disguises,  in  spite  of  himself — the  very  disguises,  how¬ 
ever  cunningly  assumed,  will  have  a  colouring  of  his 
mind  and  spirit.  But  an  essential  condition  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  autobiogi*aphy  is  that  it  should  be  uncon- 
"scious,  and  that  condition  disappears  if  the  writer  has 


the  faintest  wish  that  what  he  writes  should  meet  tho 
eyes  of  the  world.  Hence  the  best  of  all  biographies, 
if  only  they  could  be  preserved,  are  those  lives  of  our¬ 
selves  which  all  of  us  are  writing  every  day  in  our  talk 
and  conduct,  and  which,  fortanat^y  or  unfortunately,  aro 
as  if  written  on  the  sea-sands,  preserved,  if  preserved  at 
all,  only  in  the  archives  of  “  the  recording  angel.”  Very 
few  of  us  have  such  a  biographer  in  the  flesh ;  Bos¬ 
well  s  ‘  Life  of  J ohnson  ’  is  the  best  of  all  biographies, 
because  Boswell  made  an  approach  to  that  ideal.  In 
the  absence  of  a  record  of  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
the  next  best  is  a  large  collection  of  letters,  written  to 
a  wide  circle  of  friends — friends  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  addressed  confidentially,  so  that  the 
writer  may  be  shown  in  the  various  sides  of  his  nature. 
When  wo  have  put  together  a  man’s  letters  to  hia 
parents  and  his  children,  his  teachers  and  his  pupils, 
his  patrons  and  his  proteges,  to  friends  in  need  and 
friends  in  plenty,  to  the  men  and  women  of  his  familiar 
acquaintance,  to  the  objects  of  his  warmer  attachments, 
we  possess  all  but  infallible  guides  to  his  ruling  motives ; 
there  can  be  little  behind  that  does  not  peep  through  at 
some  unguarded  chink  in  so  extensive  a  correspondence. 
It  is  not  every  biographer  that  obtains  access  to  ma¬ 
terials  so  exhaustive  as  this  ;  but  Mr.  Paul  has  had  that 
good  fortune  in  the  case  of  Godwin,  and  the  result  is 
as  complete  a  picture  as  has  been  preserved  of  any 
leading  figure  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature. 

The  author  of  ‘  Political  Justice  ’  is  a  figure  whoso 
lineaments  were  worth  preserving.  In  the  closing  years 
of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  he  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  advanced  thought  in  this 
country,  the  centre  of  a  circle  such  as  formed  itself 
round  Bentham  several  years  later.  Godwin  was  a 
younger  man  than  Bentham,  younger  in  years  as  well 
as  in  letters,  and  owed  more  to  Bentham  than  Mr.  Paul 
has  acknowledged ;  but  his  reputation  and  his  influence 
came  earlier.  We  do  not  think  that  Godwin  was  a  very 
original  thinker.  Mr.  Paul,  with  the  natural  partiality 
of  a  biographer,  has  perhaps  exaggerated  his  originality, 
and  in  calling  him  the  patriarch  of  liberal  thought,  has 
done  an  injustice  to  Bentham,  whose  ‘  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation  ’  was  published  in  the  easily  re- 
memberable  year  1789,  and  exercised  a  very  per¬ 
vading  influence  on  Godwin’s  speculations  in  ‘  Poli¬ 
tical  Justice,’  which  appeared  a  year  or  two 
later.  It  is  indeed  most  probable  that  Godwin’s 
‘Political  Justice’  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  seed 
sown  by  Bentham.  Bentham  always  needed  an  “  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  multitude,”  and  Godwin,  though  ho  was 
at  once  more  and  less  than  an  interpreter  of  Bentham, 
though  the  circle  of  his  opinions  was  far  from  coinciding 
at  all  points  with  Bentham’s,  was  still  materially  affected 
by  the  impulse  of  the  elder  thinker.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  Godwin  drew  to  a  still  larger  extent  from 
the  thinkers  who  laid  the  intellectual  foundation  of  tho 
French  Revolution.  His  unqualified  manner  of  ex¬ 
pounding  general  principles  was  more  like  them  than 
Bentham.  But  though  Godwin  was  probably  less 
original  than  his  biographer  implies,  Mr.  Paul  has  not 
in  the  least  overstated  Godwin’s  influence  over  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Ho  was  the  first  English  writer  of  mark 
who  took  the  lamp  of  modern  thought  from  its  cave, 
and  with  it  lighted  a  beacon  on  an  eminence.  He  con¬ 
centrated  the  luminous  rays  of  his  predecessors,  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  reflected  them  on  the  English  people  in 
a  more  powerful  stream  of  light  than  had  ever  before 
been  flashed  over  this  country.  There  was  not  the 
same  substance  behind  the  flame  which  he  reflected  that 
there  was  behind  the  light  that  glowed  from  the  less 
blazing  but  more  richly  fed  fire  of  Bentham,  and  it  was 
more  speedily  extinguished,  but  its  force  was  very 
stimulating  and  rousing  while  it  lasted.  The  advanced 
political  reformers  of  the  time,  Gerrald,  Home  Tooke, 
Holcroft,  Hardy,  and  others,  who  were  suspected  of 
having  caught  the  infection  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  tried,  some  for  sedition,  some  on  the  graver 
charge  of  high  treason,  looked  up  to  Godwin  as 
their  leader.  He  himself  narrowly  escaped  indict¬ 
ment.  The  question  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
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the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  ‘Political  Justice*  was 
discussed  by  the  Government,  but  Pitt  gave  his  voice 
against  taking  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  a  book 
published  at  three  guineas — the  price  which  Godwin  had 
deliberately  adopted  in  order  that  his  opinions  might  at 
first  take  bold  only  of  the  more  cultivate  classes — could 
not  do  much  harm  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Godwin, 
too,  had  more  distinguished  men  among  his  disciples 
than  Holcrofb  and  Home  Tooke.  ‘  Political  Justice  * 
was  published  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey 
were  rising  into  manhood,  and  it  confirmed  the  influence 
which  was  bejnnning  to  affect  them  from  abroad.  At  a 
later  period,  Shelley  also  came  within  Godwin’s  orbit, 
and  became  united  to  him  by  stronger  ties  than  agree¬ 
ment  in  political  principles.  The  force  of  the  impulse 
that  Go<^in  ^avo  to  English  political  thought  was  soon 
spent  and  radiated  off  into  thin  air,  making  room  for  the 
operation  of  forces  that  were  more  deeply  and  firmly 
based,  but  it  was  very  remarkable  in  its  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  man  is  well  worth  study- 
ing. 

Godwin's  is  a  very  singular  history,  and  we  should  be 
very  far  from  the  truth  if  we  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
from  the  unqualified  abstract  theories  of  his  ‘  Political 
Justice,*  even  though  it  was  composed  at  the  mature 
age  of  thirty-eight.  He  went  through  several  stages  of 
belief  and  culture,  and  retained  his  plasticity  of 
mind  to  a  remarkably  late  period  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  his  early 
education  was  puritanically  strict.  Of  this  he  gives 
an  amusing  instance.  “  One  Sunday,**  he  says,  “  as  I 
walked  in  the  garden,  I  happened  to  take  the  cat  in  my 
arms.  My  father  saw  me,  and  seriously  reproved  my 
levity,  remarking  tliat  on  the  Lord’s  day  he  was 
ashamed  to  observe  me  demeaning  myself  with  such  pro- 
faneness.”  Ho  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment, 
till  ho  was  six-and-twenty.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty- 
one,  in  1787,  he  had  emancipated  himself  from  all 
rre^s.  He  has  frankly  preserved  a  record  of  his  mental 
changes,  and  ho  tolls  us  that  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  he 
was  an  Atheist,  and  that  in  his  forty-fourth  he 

had  coused  to  rop;ard  tlio  luimo  of  Atheist  with  the  same  com- 
pLiceiicy  ho  hjid  done  for  several  preceding  years,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  utmost  rcpiigoanco  of  understanding  for  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  which  struck 
his  mind  iis  the  most  irrational  and  ridiculous  anthropomorphism. 

His  “  theism”  consisted  in  a  “reverent  and  soothing  con¬ 
templation  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  or  mysterious 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  in  a  certain  conscious 
intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  principles  of 
those  attributes,  without  attempting  the  idle  t^k  of 
developing  and  defining  it.”  Into  this  train  of  thinking 
he  was  first  led,  he  says,  “  by  the  conversations  of  S. 
T.  Coleridge.”  This  gradual  modification  of  extreme 
intellectual  views,  this  timid  return  of  feeling  to  quarters 
from  which  it  had  been  wrongfully  expelled  by  the  first 
intemperate  ardour  attending  new  convictions  and  the 
violent  expulsion  of  old  beliefs,  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  frequently  practised  self-introspection,  and  ho 
told  the  whole  truth  about  himself  when  he  said  that  he 
had  “  never  been  without  the  possession  of  important 
views  and  forcible  reasonings,  but  they  had  ever  been 
mixed  with  absurd  and  precipitate  judgments,  of  which 
subsequent  consideration  had  made  him  profoundly 
ashamed.”  He  wrote  this  in  a  fit  of  self-examination 
four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Political  Justice,’ 
when  the  bare  and  tronchant  abstractions  of  that  work 
had  been  gradually  taking  on  softer  outlines  and  in  some 
particulars  so  modifying  themselves  as  to  lose  altogether 
their  original  form.  Originally,  ho  had  held  the  crude 
doctrine  of  llelvctius,  that  all  beings  are  born  into  the 
world  intellectually  equal,  but  this  ho  had  convinced 
himself  was  an  error,  and  he  was  desirous  of  retracting  it. 
A  much  more  important  retractation,  one  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  his  doctrine  of  justice,  was  the  allow¬ 
ance  that  he  was  disposed  to  make  for  the  feelings  of 
family  and  friendship.  Ho  had  maintained  that  strict 
justice  required  us  not  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  love  and  help  our  neighbour  in  proportion 


to  his  worth.  If  two  persons  were  in  danger,  and  ,w^ 
could  help  only  one,  it  was  our  duty  to  help  the  one  that 
was  of  most  value  to  the  community.  He  put  the  case 
of  Fenelon  and  a  chambermaid  shut  up  in  a  burning- 
house  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bystander,  if  he  could  not 
save  ^th  lives,  to  save  Fenelon’s,  even  though  the 
chambermaid  might  happen  to  be  his  own  wife.  But  ta 
this  severe  doctrine  be  found  that  he  could  not  adhere,, 
and  he  desired  to  amend  it  as  follows  : — 

As  every  man  will  know  more  of  his  kindred  and  intimates  than  ‘ 
strangers,  so  he  will  inevitably  tliiok  of  them  oftener,  feel  for  them , 
more  acutely,  and  be  more  anxious  about  their  welfare.  This  pro¬ 
pensity  is  88  general  as  the  propensity  we  feel  to  prefer  tlie  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  own  welfare  to  that  of  any  other  human  being. 
Kept  within  due  bounds,  it  is  scarcely  an  object  of  moral  censure. 
The  benefits  we  can  confer  upon  the  world  are  few,  at  the  samo 
time  that  they  are  in  their  nature,  either  petty  in  their  moment,  or 
questionable  in  their  results.  The  benefits  we  can  confer  upon 
those  with  whom  we  are  closely  connected  are  of  great  magnitude, 
or  continual  occurrence.  It  is  impi^ssible  that  we  should  bo  con¬ 
tinually  thinking  of  the  whole  world,  or  not  confer  a  smile  or  a 
kindness  but  as  we  are  prompted  to  it  by  an  abstract  principle  of 
philanthropy.  The  series  of  actions  of  a  virtuous  man  will  be 
the  spontaneous  result  of  a  disposition  naturally  kind  and  well- 
attempered.  The  spring  of  motion  within  him  will  certainly  not  be 
a  sentiment  of  general  utility.  But  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
utility,  though  not  the  source,  will  be  the  r^ulator,  of  his  actions ; 
and  that  however  ardent  be  his  parental,  domestic,  or  friendly 
exertions,  he  w'ill  from  time  to  time  exanline  into  their  coincidence 
with  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  in  his  power  to  produce.  It 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  man  who  does  not  make  this  the 
beacon  of  his  conduct  Ciin  be  styled  a  virtuous  man.  Every  mode 
of  conduct  that  detracts  from  the  general  stock  of  happiness  ia 
vicious.  No  action  can  bo  otherwise  virtuous  than  exactly  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  contributes  to  that  stock. 

In  his  later  private  life,  Godwin  made  several  de¬ 
partures  from  the  original  rigidity  of  his  abstract  princi¬ 
ples,  but  we  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  mor© 
personal  details  till  another  time.  Those  details  are  full 
of  interost.  Mr.  Paul  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
Having  ample  materials  at  his  command,  he  has  been 
spared  the  trouble  and  has  spared  his  readers  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  conjectural  speculation,  and  has  arranged  his 
documents  in  such  a  way  that  they  tell  their  own  story. 
He  has  successfully  cultivated  the  great  art  of  biography^ 
the  art  so  seldom  practised  by  biographers,  of  getting 
himself  out  of  the  way. 


Ktfi^  Erik. 
Windus. 


KING  ERIK. 

By  Edmund  "W.  Gosse.  London  :  Ghatto  and 


Mr.  Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary  has  revived  in  cultivated 
circles  the  question  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be 
settled  for  ever — Will  poetic  drama  ever  again  have  real 
vitality  upon  the  English  stage  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  greatest  poet  and  the  greatest 
playwright  was  the  joint-manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
William  Shakespeare.  Now,  with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Dr.  Marston,  our  poets  are  not  playwrights, 
and  our  playwrights  are  not  poets.  We  do  not  say  this 
disparagingly  towards  either — certainly  not  towards  the 
playwrights — for  to  prodace  a  good  acting  play,  however 
devoid  of  what  is  called  poetry,  is  to  achieve  something 
that  is  well  worth  achieving.  Nay,  there  can  be  no 
really  good  acting  play  that  is  not  rich  in  one  kind  of 
poetry — the  poetry  of  situation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
portentous  fact  that,  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
literary  activity  there  are  no  two  men  so  exactly  the 
opposites  of  each  other  as  the  typical  poet  (such  a  man, 
say,  as  the  late  Sydney  Dobell),  and  the  typical  play¬ 
wright  (such  a  man,  say,  as  Mr.  Blank). 

But  in  Shakespeare’s  time  Dobell  (the  author  of 
Balder,  mind !)  would  have  written  for  the  stage  as 
certainly  as  Mr.  Blank  would  have  written  for  it  in 
blank  verse. 

Give  any  one  of  our  contemporary  poets  a  legendary 
or  historical  subject  as  the  basis  of  a  drama,  and  while 
he  will  follow  with  most  conscientious  accuracy  in  the 
path  of  his  legend  or  history,  he  will  display  not  only 
an  ignorance  ot  the  first  requirements  of  the  stage,  but, 
very  likely,  an  incapacity  to  develop  at  all  a  story  by 
means  of  metrical  dialogue.  The  movement  of  his  verse 
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will  be  entirely  lyrical,  most  likely  ;  or  else  artificially 
ragged,  like  that  of  Quern  Mary^  or  Mr.  Browning’s 
dramas.  Poetic  imagery  will  be  songht  for,  to  the  min 
of  dramatic  truth.  Fancy,  and  what  the  poet  cherishes 
most  of  all,  his  private  “  thoughts  ”  upon  things  in 
general,  will  clog  his  imagination  till  its  wings  will' 
droop  over- weighted,  like  the  poor  angel’s  pinions  in 
the  story,  sunk  hell- ward  by  the  very  gems  of  Arden 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed. 

Give  the  same  subject  to  the  playwright,  and  with 
what  a  different  pair  of  eyes  does  he  look  upon  it ! 
“  Business  ”  is  his  watchword.  A  play  with  him  means 
literally  a  play — a  series  of  situations — n6t  a  string  of 
pretty  speeches.  These  latter  he  very  likely  calls  the 
“  words,”  as  the  actors  do.  (Suggestive  expression  !) 

Fidelity  to  history  or  to  legend  is  good — if  it  will 
interest — enthrall  an  audience.  What  strong  “situa¬ 
tions,”  he  asks  himself,  will  the  subject  afford ;  and 
often,  having  selected  these,  he  consults  the  carpenter 
and  scene-painter  as  to  the  tableaux  and  their  practica¬ 
bility.  Then  he  begins  to  write  up  to  these  tableaux. 
The  result  is  that  he  produces  a  play  that  will  most 
likely  act  well.  And,  if  you  tell  him  that  you  cannot 
read  it,  his  answer  is  crushing  and  conclusive  :  “  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  read.”  (Thomas  Heywood  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  no  plays  are  meant  to  be  read.)  Take 
the  argument  of  King  Enh  as  a  good  illustration  of 
what  we  mean. 

The  story  is  partly  original  and  partly,  we  believe, 
a  dramatisation  of  a  Saga  : — 

Erik  took  to  wife  a  German  princess  Hotilda.  Soon  after  her 
coming  to  Denmark  the  Wends  harried  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
did  great  mischief.  Whereupon  Erik  made  a  league  with  the  king 
of  Norway,  and  in  three  great  sea  fights  broke  up  their  power. 
Coming  back  to  Koeskild  he  called  his  lords  and  freemen  round  him, 
and  swore  to  them  that  henceforth  he  would  live  among  them 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  realm,  and  above  all  to  punish  with  death 
any  who  should  kill  a  Christian  man  untrieil.  This  ho  did  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissensions  among  the  people.  But  it  happened  that 
a  Skald,  one  Grimiir,  nursed  in  his  bre^ist  a  passion  for  the  queen, 
though  she  knew  it  not,  and,  Erik  being  told  of  this,  in  a  sudden 
rage  slew  Grimur  with  his  own  hand,  and  disgraced  the  queen. 
But  on  his  first  coming  to  high  mass  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  reso¬ 
lutely  withstood  him,  Siiying  that  he  had  broken  his  own  law  in 
slaying  a  man  untried.  Whereupon  Erik,  smitten  with  remorse, 
vowed  to  make  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  to  heal  his  inward 
wound.  Declaring  this  intention  to  the  gathei^  Thing,  the  freemen 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  tears,  and  prayed  him  to  stay  with 
them,  but  in  vain.  And,  learning  that  Botildiv  was  innocent  of  any 
fault,  his  sorrow  btH^ame  a  passion,  and  drove  him  from  the  land. 
She  went  with  him,  ha^ung  ^forgiven  him,  and  they  journeyed 
together  to  Micklegarth  (Constantinople),  where  the  Emperor 
Alexios  received  them  with  so  much  hospitality  that  they  were  fain 
at  last  to  fly  away  to  Cyprus  secretly,  yet  not  before  one  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  bodyguard,  a  Dane,  and  foster-brother  to  Grimur,  had  heard 
now  the  Skald  was  slain.  This  man  followed  Erik  and  Botilda  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  slew  the  king  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
Palestine.  Botilda  took  the  b^ly  with  her  to  the  Holy  L:ind,  and 
died  there.  They  lie  buried  side  by  side  in  a  little  valley  at  the 
foot  of  Olivet. 

Now,  pursuing  our  comparison,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
playwright  has  had  this  story  given  to  him  as  material 
for  a  play.  As  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to 
make  a  play  that  will  act  well,  the  last  thing  the  slavish 
following  of  the  Saga,  he  will  try  to  get  the  play  into 
four  acts,  perhaps  into  three.  For  there  is  no  man  of 
business  in  the  world  freer  from  any  kind  of  autorial 
nonsense  or  shadow-hunting  than  the  playwright.  If 
you  tell  him  that  a  play,  to  be  classical,  must  be  in  five 
acts,  because  one,  Horace  (who,  according  to  Wieland, 
was  “  poking  fun  ”  at  the  young  Pisos  when  he  said  it) 
declared,  with  mock  solemnity,  that  five  acts  and  no 
more  were  indispensable  to  a  play,  he  asks,  with  a 
smile,  “  why  not  fifteen  or  fifty — like  a  Chinese  play  ? 
the  number  of  acts  depends  upon  the  business  to  bo 
done.” 

Yet  the  playwright  would,  almost  certainly,  keep 
the  scene  of  action  at  Roeskild  if  possible — leaving 
Constantinople,  Cyprus,  and  Saga  to  take  care  of  them. 
eelves.  For  he  has  a  great  notion  of  the  “  unities  ” 
"whenever  ho  can  keep  to  them.  Not  because  he  has 
any  superstition  about  Aristotle — to  say  the  truth,  his 
knowledge  of  that  author  is  limited — but  because  he 
has  found,  from  experience,  that  the  “  unities  ”  are 


founded  on  the  laws  of  that  very  human  mind  which  it 
is  his  business  to  play  upon.  In  the  first  act,  and, 
perhaps  in  the  first  scene  of  our  playwright’s  play,  there 
would  have  been  introduced  an  important  person¬ 
age  whom  Mr.  Gosse  does  not  even  give  a  name 
to  in  his  “  argument,”  and  does  not  introduce  until 
the  fourth  act,  and  that  far  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  dramatic  action  which  forms  the  vis 
matrix  of  the  play.  This  personage  is  the  “foster- 
brother,”  who  is  to  act  the  very  important  part  of 
Nemesis.  From  the  first,  the  affection  between  him  and 
the  Skald  Grimur  would  have  been  strongly  and 
pathetically  shown  by  the  playwright  ;  the  very 
splendid  situation  of  the  mixing  of  the  blood  would 
not  have  been  passed  by.  Most  likely,  too,  the  foster- 
brother  would  have  acted  as  “monitor”  as  well  as 
Nemesis,  urging  the  erotic  young  Skald  to  escape  from 
his  fatal  passion.  And  perhaps,  to  add  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Nemesis,  and  to  give  farther  psychological 
complications  to  the  story,  the  foster-brother  would 
'have  had  a  great  attachment  to  this  very  king  whom, 
by  the  solemn  sanction  of  his  oath,  he  was  fated  in 
the  result  to  slay.  Immediately  after  the  killing  of 
Grimur,  which  is  the  true  “revolution,”  as  Aristotle 
would  say,  of  the  play,  the  foster-brother’s  revenge 
I  would  hang  threatening  like  a  thunder- cloud  over  the 
whole  of  this  “dramatic  world;”  and  then,  after  the 
reconciliation  of  Erik  and  his  wife,  down  it  would  fall 
immediately — fall  like  a  thunderbolt — and  there  would 
come  a  tempestuous  end  to  the  tragedy  in  the  shape  of  a 
tremendous  tableau. 

Now  altogether  different  from  this  is  the  poet’s 
method.  The  probability  is  that  he  (the  poet)  never 
goes  into  a  theatre.  To  him,  consequently,  the  heading 
“  Scene  I.”  on  the  top  of  any  page  means  something 
like  “  Chapter  I.”  (while  to  the  playwright  it  means 
“  flats  ”  and  “  practicable  doors,”  and  a  world  of  stage- 
carpentry.) 

He  (the  poet)  is  always  thinking  of  what  the  cha¬ 
racters  say,  and  how  they  say  it,  not  of  what  they  do. 
The  consequence  is,  that  his  dialogue,  which  should  be 
struck  from  the  action  like  sparks  from  the  roadster’s 
shoes,  consists  of  lyrics  in  blank  verse.  After  the  true 
revolution  has  been  reached,  he  does  not,  as  the  play¬ 
wright  does,  hear  in  his  mind  the  ominous  rustling  of 
shawls,  the  dreadful  click  of  the  opera-glasses  as  they 
close  in  the  stalls,  but  he  goes  on  for  two  mortal  acts 
more,  and,  very  likely,  removes  the  scene  of  action  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world — having,  in  his  innocent 
ignorance  of  his  doom,  of  the  “  deep  damnation  ”  that 
awaits  him,  no  thought  of  those  stalls  where  soon  not 
one  white  tie,  not  one  white  shoulder,  will  be  seen  to 
shelter  him  from  the  Tophet-hisses  of  the  dreadful  pit. 
Now,  we  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Gosse  sins  in  all  or 
half  of  the  respects  we  have  mentioned.  But,  most 
emphatically,  he  belongs  to  the  poets,  and  not  to  the 
playwrights,  and  would  be  in  dangerous  case  if  arraigned 
before  the  gods  above  and  the  demons  below.  He  has 
produced  a  work  which,  however  symmetrical  as  a  work 
of  literary  art  (and  symmetrical  and  very  beautiful  it 
is),  would  have  to  be  shorn  of  many  of  its  poetical 
beams  befols^it  would  be  looked  at  b^  any  manager  in 
London.  For  instance,  Nemesis  here  is  not  oven  heard 
of  till  the  fourth  act.  And  then  he  lias  no  chameter. 
He  is  simply  Nemesis.  Yet,  shadowy  and  insignificant 
as  the  personality  of  Nemesis  is,  and  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  reason  why  the  scene  of  action 
is  removed  to  the  East  is  the  perfectly  good  one  that 
the  play  should  follow  the  Saga,  the  apparent  reason — 
and  that  is  the  important  matter — is  that  Erik  should 
meet  with  this  shadowy  Nemesis  there,  and  be  killed 
there  by  him.  Therefore,  the  most  important  character, 
as  he  appears  when  we  reach  the  fourth  act,  is  no 
character  at  all,  but  an  abstraction.  Here  we 
have  a  case,  like  many  another  of  late,  where 
the  very  excess  of  conscience  spoils  the  work.  The 
true  poet— and  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  true  poet,  feeling 
the  high  mission  of  his  art — cannot,  dare  not,  travestpr 
history.  To  him,  truth  is  the  highest  pootiy.  This  is 
why  the  poet,  if  he  writes  for  the  stage,  will  soon  be 
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driven  altogether  from  history  for  dramatic  purposes— 
will  soon  have  to  go,  in  every  case,  to  those  elemental 
sources  whence  History  herself  must  go  to  draw  the 
incidents — pathetic,  'beautiful  or  sublime — which  she 
offers.  This  is  why  the  poet,  liaving  fallen  upon  days 
when  strong  situations  and  artificial  compression  of 
striking  incidents  are  indispensable  in  acted  drama,  will 
soon  have  to  leave  history  to  the  hisforiEui,  and  invent 
his  own  story  and  incidents  for  himself.  The  time  having 
gone  by,  in  short,  when,  if  we  want  a  sea-coast  for  Bo¬ 
hemia,  we  can  give  her  one,  we  shall,  in  future,  have 
always  to  invent  our  sea-coasted  country  for  ourselves, 
and  christen  it  with  some  other  name  than  Bohemia. 
The  poet  says,  I  cannot  swerve  from  truth.  The  thea¬ 
trical  manager  says,  I  must  have  situations  rapidly 
evolving  situations,  till  a  climax  is  reached,  and  then  a 
sudden  end,  never  mind  what  may  become  of  your  his¬ 
torical  truth.  Amusement,  and  not  historical  accuracy, 
is  what  I  have  to  supply  to  the  public. 

Both  are  right — all  are  right,  manager,  playwright, 
and  poet.  Yet,  till  they  are  all  reconciled,  how  can 
acted  poetic  drama  ever  live  again  ?  “  Situation  *’ — that  is 
the  name  of  the  genius — the  evil  genius,  if  you  will — 
who  has  worked  all  this  change.  The  Elizabethans 
knew  no  such  word.  Their  characters  would  walk  off, 
at  the  end  of  a  scene  or  an  act,  as  quietly  as  they  walked 
on.  A  poet  cannot,  he  will  tell  you,  write  for  “  situa¬ 
tions.’*  And,  asia  rule,  he  must  break  the  unities.  Often 
one’ enormous  advantage  results  from  his  doing  this, 
however.  It  gives  the  dramatist,  as  here  in  King 
ErilCf  an  opportunity  of  showing  tlie  growth  of  a 
character.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  triumph  of  Mr. 
Gosse’s  play,  the  development  of  the  character  of  Botilda. 
Not  often  has  the  dramatist  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
play  affords,  and  if  he  had  ho  would  rarely  have  the 
required  endowments  to  make  good  use  of  it,  especially 
if  the  character  to  bo  developed  is  a  woman.  For  what 
are  called  women  in  dramas  are,  alas !  very  sorry  women 
indeed,  depending  for  their  feminine  traits  greatly  upon 
their)  petticoats.  Shakespeare’s  are  an  exception,  of 
course.  But  oven  his  women,  compare  them  with  the 
men ! 

MoHt  women  liave  no  characters  at  all, 

says  Pope.  And  that  is  true.  No  characters  they  have, 
when  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  satirist,  the 
roue.  But  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  Charlotte 
Bronti*,  say,  or  George  Eliot,  or  Mrs.  Webster,  they 
seem  to  have  characters,  something  at  least  that  might 
without  offence  to  our  own  sox  1x3  called  characters. 
The  character  of  Botilda  is,  for  a  man’s  woman,  a  great 
and  most  remarkable  success,  though  hero  and  there  no 
doubt  there  may  bo  traces  of  an  uncertain  hand  in  the 
delineation.  It  is  a  long  timo  since  anything  so  tender, 
so  pathetic,  and  so  true  lias  been  given  to  us  in  dramatic 
poetry ;  and  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Gosse’s  shortcomings 
as  a  playwright,  wo  know  the  kind  of  beautiful  work  wo 
have  to  expect  from  him. 

During  Erik’s  absence  on  the  seas  Botilda  has  had 
but  one  thought,  but  one  longing — the  return  of  her 
husband.  Her  soul  is  starving  for  him — literally  that. 
Everything  recalls  him.  She  cannot  talk  to  her  maids 
about  a  piece  of  embroidery  without  bringing  in  his 
name  at  the  end  of  every  sentence.  Some  women’s  love 
is  a  cultus  as  well  as  a  passion.  Botilda  is  one  of  these. 
At  last  Erik  comes.  She  is  at  last  clasped  in  his  arms, 
weeping.  And  now,  if  this  woman  wei*e  told,  as  she 
lies  there,  that  she  must  bum  at  the  stake  for  him, 

Ihirn  to  save  him  from  some  j^ril, 

she  would  shed  tears  perhaps,  but  they  would  be  tears 
of  joy.  For  there  is  no  such  bliss  for  such  as  her  as 
that  of  self-immolation  for  the  man  they  love.  But  she 
has  a  religious  duty  to  perform.  She  had,  on  the  night 
Erik  sailcxl  away  to  fight  the  Wends,  gone  to  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  at  Odense ;  and,  at  the  shrine  of  Knud,  made 
a  vow  that  if  she  over  saw  his  face  again  she  would 

AVeud  on  foot, 

And  pay  her  offeriugM  at  the  blessed  shrine* 

She  starts  on  this  mission  at  early  morning  in  the  cold. 
But  in  the  market  of  Rocskild  she  unexpectedly  comes 


upon  Erik  and  his  body-guard.  This  is  the  greeting s’i3 
gets : — 


Botilda.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ere  I  go  I 

Erik.  Go  where  ? 

Box.  I  thought,  before  your  work  was  done,  wo  should  be  homi 
again ! 

£rik.  Be  home  again  ? 

Where  are  you  bound,  Botilda  ? 

Box.  To  the  shrine 

Of  Knud,  your  brother !  When  you  sailed  away 
To  fight  the  Wends,  I  went  that  very  night, 

And  all  the  priests  before  my  face  read  mass, 

And  broke  the  blessed  wafer ;  there  I  vowed,  ‘ 

At  night,  in  the  cathedral,  Erik,  think ! 

That  if  I  ever  saw  your  face  again. 

Bending  aljove  me,  I  would  wend  on  foot 
And  pay  my  offerings  at  the  blessed  shrine. 

Erik.  At  Odense  ? 

Box.  Are  you  not  glad  I  prayed  ? 

My  vows  liavo  brought  you  back ! 

Erik.  Yea !  brought  me  back 

Too  early  or  too  late,  methinks. 

Box.  AVhat,  love? 

You  ought  to  take  my  hands  in  yours,  and  bless 
My  journey  with  a  kiss.  I  do  not  csire 
For  all  those  folk  around  us  !  Dear,  those  eyes 
Looked  kinder  when  I  bid  you  last  farewell ! 

But  you  will  let  me  go ! 

Erik.  To  Odense  ? 

Box.  For  women  always  ought  to  pay  their  vows. 

*  «  *  «  # 


Laugh,  Erik,  or  your  eyes  will  frighten  mine. 

Dear  love,  why  do  you  look  so  strange  at  me  ? 

Will  you  not  let  me  go  to  Odense? 

Erik.  No,  by  my  God,  I  will  not  I 

Box.  Erik,  why? 

Erik.  No  matter,  but  I  will  not.  Get  you  home! 


[Erik  goes  over  to  his  men,  who  follow  him.  Exeunt. 
Botilda  half  shrieks,  sinks  on  a  stone  seat,  and 
covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  The  ladies  and  maids 
who  have  kept  aloof,  flock  round  her. 


Thora.  Madam,  what  ails  you  ? 

A  Lady.  Ah,  how  pale  she  is  ! 

Another  Lady.  Nay,  she  is  hot  as  fire ! 

Box.  Oh,  let  me  breathe. 

Svanhilda,  hold  my  hands  !  Dear  friends,  forgive ; 

The  air  is  froze ;  I  am  not  wont  to  rise 
So  early ! 

Svanhilda.  Hush !  and  have  you  any  pain  ? 

Box.  Yes  !  at  the  heart.  But  it  will  pass !  Di‘ar  friends, 

O  do  not  look  so  anxious.  I  will  rise ! 

Thora,  your  arm !  You  see  I  am  quite  well — 

Indeed,  indeed,  quite  well ! 

A  Lady.  The  Archbishop  comes  ! 

OssuR  {enters  with  a  train).  ALidam,  this  early  pilgrimage  of 
yours 

Commends  your  zeal  and  chides  my  tardiness. 

Yet  when  I  tell  you  all, — ah !  help  the  Queen, 

She  faints !  support  her ! 

Box.  {resolutely  rising).  It  is  nought,  forbear ! 

Dear  friends,  it  passes,  I  again  am  strong. 

Ossur,  the  king  is  in  Iloeskild  again  ! 

OssDR.  So  soon,  and  is  his  work  of  justice  done? 

Box.  Himself  will  tell  you  all ;  but  for  the  rest 
He  brings  such  tidings  to  himself  and  me 
As  breaks  our  course  of  action.  Friends,  you  saw 
How  suddenly  it  moved  me !  When  ho  hoard 
That  wo  had  planned  this  pilgrimage  to-day 
He  would  that  I  should  hold  to  it  and  go ! 

Nay !  when  I  prayed  in  this  new  urgent  need 
(Whereof  I  will  not  speak  at  large)  to  stay, 

And  share  in  its  doubtful  issues,  bow  his  voice 
Grew  loud  in  his  dissuasion,  ye  all  heard. 

Who  watched  us  !  But  at  last  my  wish  prevailed  ; 

And  if  ye  go  to  Odense  at  all 
It  must  be  without  me. 

OssxjR.  But  all  your  vows ! 

Box.  I  will  redeem  them  later,  or  if  not 
The  saints  shall  lose  no  honour  for  my  s;ikc. 

Some  other  way  of  worship  being  found. 

But  leave  us ;  I  would  see  his  Grace  alone. 

[All  exeunt  hut  Botilda  and  Ossub. 
Box.  0  let  us  sit  awhile  ;  ’tis  early  still ! 

The  town  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  stir. 

I  pray  you  tell  me,  do  you  love  the  king? 

Ossur.  Next  after  God,  the  best  I  know,  since  first 
I  held  his  span-long  body  at  the  font,  ^ 

And  felt  his  tiny  grasp.  I’ve  watched  his  growth 
In  manly  attributes  of  body  and  soul. 

With  pride  and  godly  hope.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

You  knew  the  answer  ere  it  came. 

Box.  I  did  I  • 

My  heart  is  sick  and  faint  with  rootless  fear. 

And  I  would  stay  myself  on  you ! 
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I  lore  to  dream  of!  'When  I  saw  him  first, 

Young  as  he  was,  the  passions  of  the  wars 
Had  lined  his  face  with  furrows.  Was  he  fair 
In  earlier  dajs  ? 

OssuB.  Yea,  as  God’s  angels  are, 

With  perfect  limbs  and  a  most  faultless  face, 

Save  that  the  mouth  was  set  and  somewhat  hard. 

Bot.  But  now  the  yellow  hair  conceals  the  lips  ! 

How  strange,  I  never  aaw  his  mouth !  (Aside.)  To-day 
I  am  glad  at  heart  I  never  saw  his  mouth. 

Father,  when  you  were  first  a  country  priest. 

Did  common  peasant  women  who  were  sad 
Come  weeping  to  your  cloister,  tell  you  all. 

And  sob  till  they  were  quiet  ? 

CssuB,  Yea,  sometimes. 

Bot.  If  such  a  time  should  come  that  I  should  be 
So  desolate,  and  weak,  and  sick  at  hearty 
Tlmt  sitting,  leaning  in  my  satin  sleeves. 

With  perfumes  in  the  air  I  breathe,  my  eyes 
Should  watch  a  beggar  in  the  streets  below, 

And  envy  her,  and  pray  that  I  were  dead. 

Say,  will  you  let  me  come  to  you,  and  pour 
The  torrent  of  my  sorrow  in  your  ears, 

And  weep  till  I  am  still,  and  rock  myself. 

As  some  poor  nurse  may  rock  a  fretful  babe 

That  dozes,  worn  with  wailing?  kneels  before  him. 

OssuB.  Madam,  rise ! 

Oh !  rise,  dear  daughter !  I  entreat,  entreat ! 

What  sorrow  can  assail  you  so !  What  fear 
Has  power  to  shake  your  soul  with  such  distress  ? 

O,  tell  me ! 

Bot.  (rises).  I  am  weak  and  overstrung ! 

Forgive  this  foolish  passion !  When  the  king 
Came  suddenly  to-day,  he  liad  strange  news ! 

I  was  not  ready,  knew  not  how  to  bear  it ! 

I  have  not  learned  to  school  my  face  to  follow 
The  brain’s  behests,  it  shows  too  much  the  heart — 

My  weak  fiushed  heart,  made  faint  with  extreme  love. 

The  town  is  waking ;  listen  !  Let  us  go !  [Elxeunt. 

At  present,  however,  she  knows  not  what  her-  trouble 
means.  She  only  knows  that  it  has  broken  her  heart. 

Soon  follows  the  death  of  the  contemptible  Grimur. 

Now  the  truth  comes  upon  her.  Eirk  has  suspected 
her  of  falsity  to  him.  All  that  infinite  wealth  of*  love, 
then,  has  been  misunderstood,  misprized  by  him.  She 
knows  that  ho  has  been  cruelly  and  treacherously  de¬ 
ceived.  But  what  of  that  ?  There  is  no  comfort  there. 
If  a  troop  of  Heaven’s  own  angels  had  come  and  sworn 
to  her  falsity — her  fiilsity  to  him — he,  the  Erik  she  had 
been  worshipping,  would,  as  his  kisses  closedr  upon  her 
mouth,  have  laughed  them  out  of  court,  himoing  they  were 
perjured.  For  neither  angels  nor  God  himself  can  make 
possible  the  impossible.  But  now  the  sacred  bond  that 
binds,  sometimes,  soul  to  soul  is  broken  for  ever. 

Erik  now  finds,  from  the  confession  of  his  mother, 
that  he  has  cruelly  wronged  his  wife,  and  wrongly 
killed  a  manikin  verse-monger,  who,  though  his  whole 
body’s  blood  bo  not  worth  the  stain  it  left  upon  a  hero’s 
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This  book  is  in  substance  a  collection  of  papers  con* 
tributed  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle^  and  in  B^le  and  ar¬ 
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of  their  own,  in  which  they  could  carry  out  their  views. 
For  so  doing  they  were  excommunicated,  and  the  whole 
Jewish  community  was  for  some  time  rent  asunder. 
What  were  the  questions  which  so  distracted  them  ? 
What  wqs  the  unorthodoxy  which  was  to  be  so  carefully 
warded  oflf?  The  schismatics  demanded  (1)  that  as  the 
majority  of  Jews  then  lived  in  the  West-End,  and  could 
not  without  breaking  the  Sabbath  drive  to  the  Bevis 
Marks  Synagogue  for  service,  they  might  have  a  West- 
End  Synagogue;  (2)  that  their  service  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  hours  and  a-half  in  length  ;  (3)  that  sermons 
should  be  preached  in  English,’ which  was  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  understood  by  all  the  congregation  ;  (4)  that 
decorum  should  be  observed,  and  that  the  prayers  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  talking  or  by  the  public  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  synagogue.  Orthodoxy  consisted 
in  resisting  these  demands  to  the  death.  With  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  discharging  a  painful  but  necessary  duty 
the  elders  expressed  their  extreme  sorrow  at  casting  out 
those  who  gave  effect  to  such  desires.  The  breach  has 
been  since  then  to  some  degree  healed  by  the  gradual 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  synagogue  of 
these  unorthodox  reforms.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
religious  dissensions  of  all  sects.  The  Jews  were  not 
saved  from  it  by  their  long  experience  of  the  evils  of 
intolerance,  or  by  the  practical  wisdom  and  sound  sense 
which  they  had  gained  in  their  dealings  with  the 
world. 

Wo  have  said  that  Mr.  Picoiotto  is  studiously 
moderate  in  all  references  to  the  past  persecution  of 
his  race.  There  is,  however,  one  continued  source  of 
persecution  which  galls  the  Jews,  and  in  their  resent¬ 
ment  of  which  we  fully  sympathise ;  this  is  the  per¬ 
secution  of  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
^Ir.  Picciotto  forcibly  describes  the  operation  of  such 
societies. 

Powerfully  organised  associations,  with  extensive  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  at  their  command,  send  out  paid  o£B.cials  to  chase  Jewish 
souls,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  imaginary  salvation. 
Their  instruments,  chiefly  apostates  themselves,  interpose  between 
parents  and  children,  and  by  ingenious  devices  destroy  the  peace  of 
families  in  order  to  produce  triumphantly  at  headquarters  some 
poor  simpleton  or  child  said  to  be  converted.  These  organisations, 
which  all  right-minded  Christians  condemn,  have  their  field  of 
operations  principally  among  the  uneducated  children  of  the  indigent, 
and  among  destitute  foreigners. 

The  Jews  themselves  make  no  attempts  at  prosely¬ 
tising,  and  even  look  upon  proselytes  with  disfavour. 
Secessions  of  theii*  more  influential  members,  with 
whom  social  considerations  outweigh  the  traditional 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  they  look  upon 
with  patient  sorrow  and  regret.  But  these  conversions 
that  are  wrought  by  paid  agents  and  trumpeted  on 
platforms,  are  only  an  insult  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  British  public.  If  the  fact  of  living 
in  a  Christian  land,  and  being  surrounded  by  Christian 
society  and  Christian  institutions,  does  not  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  Jews,  it  is  worse  than  childish  to  suppose 
that  bundles  of  tracts  or  the  obtrusive  arguments  of 
itinerant  missionaries  will  work  a  result  profitable  to 
anyone  but  the  missionaries. 

Our  remark^  on  Mr.  Picciotto’s  book  have  been  some¬ 
what  discursive,  following  therein  the  example  set  by 
the  book  itself.  The  important  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  England  are  indeed  few.  Perhaps  a  Jew 
might  regard  the  building  of  synagogues  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees  as  serious  history,  but  to  the  Gentile 
this  is  mere  gossip.  Mr.  Picciotto  has  made  it  interest¬ 
ing  gossip,  and  wo  are  glad  to  know  the  social  progress 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  little  religious  differences  which  from 
time  to  time  distracted  them. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  is  briefly  as 
follows.  They  were  tolerated  and  robbed  at  tho  royal 
pleasure  in  early  times.  The  dregs  of  the  Crusading 
zeal,  when  fanaticism  turned  from  an  ideal  object  to 
vulgar  oppression,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Individual  Jews, 
no  doubt,  returned  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  was  Crom¬ 
well  who  first  took  any  formal  steps  towards  allowing 
the  Jews  to  return.  After  the  Restoration  the  Jews 
were  tolerated  by  the  Stewart  kings.  Charles  II.  had 


to  write  something,  but  is  clearly  the  result  of  much 
labour  and  thought.  If  it  had  been  written  from  the 
beginning  as  a  connected  work  it  would  naturally  have 
taken  a  form  more  adapted  to  appeal  to  Gentile  readers. 
As  it  is,  being  written  in  a  Jewish  newspaper,  it  was 
addressed  exclusively  to  Jew^s,  and  so  has  retained  a 
purely  Jewish  spirit,  the  simplicity  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  of  which  makes  the  chief  charm  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Picciotto  writes  both  carefully  and  forcibly.  An 
air  of  sobriety,  moderation,  and  dignity  marks  his  style, 
and  aptly  agrees  with  tho  conception  of  the  history  of 
his  race  which  his  pages  aim  at  setting  forward.  We 
find  here  no  wild  belief  in  “  Oriental  mystery,*’  no 
efforts  to  endow  the  Jews  with  super-occidental  powers 
of  mind  and  thought,  no  passionate  appeals  to  the  grand 
future  of  tho  race,  no  prophecies  of  tho  coming  day 
when  they  are  to  rule  the  earth.  The  romance  of 
Judaism  is  left  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the  borders  of 
tho  Promised  Land.  Writing  as  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Picciotto  contents  himself  with  a  quiet 
narrative  of  their  progress  and  advance.  He  is  satisfied 
with  a  sober  account  of  their  rise  and  prosperity  through 
care  and  diligence,  through  commercial  sagacity  and 
enlightened  common  sense.  Commercial  integrity  and 
trustworthiness,  wise  and  kindly  philanthropy — these, 
and  not  mystical  passion,  or  fieiy  force  of  character,  are 
the  traits  in  the  history  of  his  people  which  ^Ir.  Picciotto 
delights  to  exhibit. 

Moreover,  in  another  point  does  Mr.  Picciotto 
similarly  displajr  a  wise  and  cultivated  moderation. 
Ho  does  not  give  way  to  the  temptation  which  his 
subject  would  afford  to  tho  vulgar  mind,  of  indulging  in 
commonplace  denunciations  of  intolerance.  He  speaks 
with  no  bitterness  of  Christians  or  of  Christianity,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  Church  the  odium 
of  popular  fanaticism.  He  is  more  interested  in  dwelling 
on  the  growth  of  tolerance  than  on  the  prevalence  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  He  is  too  keen-sighted  and  too  impartial  to 
assume  that  intolerance  is  a  purely  Christian  vice. 
Within  the  small  limits  of  the  little  congregation  of  a 
synagogue  Mr.  Picciotto  frequently  has  a  tale  to  tell  of 
undue  interference  with  individual  rights,  or  of  harsh 
dictation  on  the  part  of  tho  Council  of  Elders. 

In  fact,  one  reflection  which  occurs  to  us  as  we  read 
Mr.  Picciotto’s  accounts  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  is  tho  curious  similarity  between  the  history  of 
all  religious  sects,  different  as  they  may  be  in  belief,  in 
government,  in  outward  condition.  Tho  Jewish  religion 
gives  no  place  to  sacerdotal  claims ;  the  elders  of  tho 
eynago^o  settle  its  religious  procedure  even  more 
expeditiously  than  tho  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
promises  to  do  for  tho  English  Church  ;  tho  Jews  have 
been  for  centuries  an  oppressed  and  despised  sect,  whose 
whole  history  has  been  one  of  gradual  rise  to  toleration. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  hero  was  every  element 
of  peace  and  concord,  that  every  cause  of  disturbance 
was  far  removed.  Such,  however,  was  not  tho  case. 
Ecclesiastical  intolerance  is  possible  without  a  priest¬ 
hood.  Experience  of  the  bitterness  of  persecution  does 
not  necessarily  bring  a  milder  spirit  towards  co¬ 
religionists.  Excommunication  is  practised  amongst 
the  Jews  wdth  unsparing  rigour.  Obedience  to  the 
behests  of  tho  Council  is  rigorously  demanded.  Reforms, 
however  necessary,  in  tho  method  of  conducting  the 
services,  have  been  most  bitterly  opposed  and  very  slowly 
carried  out. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  fact  to  notice  that 
BO  recently  as  1840  a  demand  for  some  reforms,  which 
would  have  seemed  too  obvious  to  bo  refused,  was  the 
cause  of  a  schism  amongst  the  Jews.  It  is  worth  while 
reminding  ourselves,  when  wo  get  an  instance  suflficiently 
removed  from  our  own  case  to  allow  us  to  look  at  it  im¬ 
partially,  of  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
servatism. 

In  1840  several  influential  Jews  banded  themselves 
together  to  try  and  obtain  certain  improvements  in  the 
Jewish  services.  They  failed  in  doing  so  by  constitu¬ 
tional  means,  and  accordingly  established  a  synagogue 
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borrowed  money  from  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  during 
his  exile,  and  regarded  them  with  favour.  When  the 
Stewarts  gave  way  to  William  III.  the  Jews  obtained  a 
still  more  powerful  protector.  William  had  experienced 
in  his  own  country  the  usefulness  of  a  body  of  capital¬ 
ists  with  extensive  connexions  in  other  lands.  Royal 
protection  was  given  to  the  Jews  against  popular  fanati¬ 
cism  or  commercial  jealousy.  Their  advance  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  has  been  won  by  their  social  and 
political  importance.  The  absurdity  of  imposing  politi¬ 
cal  disabilities  on  the  Goldsmids  and  the  Rothschilds 
became  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

The  causes  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Jews 
are  not  perhaps  very  far  to  seek.  It  was  natural  for 
an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people  to  take  to  trade  as  a 
means  of  asserting  their  usefulness.  Their  position  put 
them  outside  the  politics  or  warfare  of  the  time.  They 
belonged  to  a  race  scattered  in  all  lands,  whose  members 
were  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  common 
suffering,  for  a  common  faith.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Jews  became  skilful  traders,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
divert  their  interest,  and  they  had  communications  from 
their  brethren  in  other  lands  at  a  time  when  communi¬ 
cations  were  rare. 

Their  international  position  gave  them  a  broader  view 
of  political  affairs.  They  understood  financing  at  a 
time  when  its  first  principles  were  unknown  amongst 
native  traders.  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  the  value 
which  the  Jews  set  upon  early  intelligence  of  political 
matters,  in  a  fact  brought  to  light  in  1711  about  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  appeared  that  since  1672  the 
Jews  of  Amsterdam  had  paid  a  yearly  sum  of  5,000Z.  to 
the  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces  for  trustworthy 
political  intelligence.  Again,  the  Jews  were  proof 
against  panics,  and  could  soberly  and  dispassionately 
weigh  occurrences  which  excited  the  national  mind.  No 
Jew  suffered  from  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  in  the  panic 
caused  by  the  Pretender’s  march  to  London  in  1745-6, 
the  great  Jewish  financier,  Sampson  Gideon,  invested 
every  farthing  he  could  command  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  which  everyone  wished  to  sell.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thought  for  the  historian  of  Jewish  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  that,  as  their  peculiar  position  passes  away  before 
the  advance  of  modern  toleration,  the  causes  of  their 
success  disappear  as  well.  Oriental  mystery  will  not 
save  them  from  the  results  of  Gentile  competition. 


Princess  Latowiska,  a  family  distinguished  for  its  an¬ 
cestry,  but,  at  the  time  the  narrative  opens,  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty.  Into  such  straits,  indeed,  had  they 
been  thrown  that  the  Countess  Ulrike,  the  elder 
daughter,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  beautiful  flowers, 
and  sending  them  to  Berlin  to  be  sold  for  a  high  price. 
The  aristocratic  mother — although  she  know  what  her 
child  was  compelled  to  do,  and  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  her  other  daughter  and  her  only  son, 
Magnus,  eked  out  the  family  income  by  gathering 
rare  ferns  and  weeds,  which  they  carefully  mounted 
and  described,  and  afterwards  sold,  writing  as  well 
learned  treatises  on  botany — was  petulant  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  made  the  lives  of  her  children  a  burden  to 
them.  Matters  becoming  desperate, 
averted  by  the  marriage  of 
Mainau, 

Court  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  the  Province, 


total  ruin  was 
liane  with  Baron  von 
a  rich  widower  and  powerful  nobleman  at  the 
~  -  —  -  -  -  -  Before 

her  union  with  the  Duke,  the  Baron  had  been  a  lover  of 
the  Duchess,  but  she  had  thrown  him  over  for  the  more 
distinguished  suitor.  The  Baix>n  also  married  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady,  but  she  died,  and  now  that  the 
Duchess  was  a  widow,  and  he  a  widower,  her  Highness 
gave  the  cast-off  lover  to  understand  that  he  might 
aspire  to  her  hand.  Although  she  had  been  blinded  by 
ambition,  there  was  an  unquestionable  feeling  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  such  love  as  she  was  capable  of  feeling,  still  in 
her  heart  for  the  handsome  Baron.  He,  however,  had  lost 
his  affection,  and  was  now  only  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  accordingly  married  the  young  Countess 
Liane  out  of  this  feeling,  combined  with  another  of 
desiring  a  mother  for  his  only  son.  When  the  Duchess 
was  holding  court  one  day,  she  was  chilled  to  the  heart 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Baron,  who  formally  presented  to 
her  the  “  Baroness  von  Mainau.”  From  that  hour,  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  rancour  were  sown,  never  to  bo 
uprooted.  The  life  of  the  young  Baroness  at  the  castle 
of  Schonwerth  was  made  almost  intolerable  to  her,  not 
by  her  husband  (who,  notwithstanding,  had  no  real 
affection  for  her),  but  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Hof- 
marschall,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  the  Baroness 
being  a  Protestant. 

During  her  residence  at  the  Castle  there  comes  out 
the  real  purpose  of  the  story,  an  exposS  of  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits,  The  chaplain  of  the  Hofmarschall  has  not 
only  been  the  means  of  depriving  an  innocent  son  of 
the  previous  Baron  of  his  inheritance,  but  appears  im-* 
mediately  to  have  formed  an  unholy  affection  for  the 
Baroness  von  Mainau,  whom  he  is  resolved  to  bring  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ho  thus  makes 
known  his  intentions  : — 

“  Repulse  me,  tread  me  under  your  feet,  I  will  be  patient,  silent, 
defenceleas,  but  you  will  not  succeed  in  throwing  me  off.  My 
Church  expects  that  her  priests  watch  and  fast  continually,  that 
they  never  cease  employing  every  power  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
purpose,  burrowing  under  the  earth  like  a  mole  in  one  place,  and 
raising  bridges  in  another  ;  how  much  more,  then — a  thousand  tunes 
more — would  I  not  employ  this  cultivated  patience  and  resignation 
until  I  accomplish  my  present  hope  and  aim,  and  you  are  miner 

This  extremely  frank  individual  pursues  his  diabolic^ 
purposes  in  the  most  fiendish*  manner,  and  when  his 
improper  love  is  indignantly  rejected,  attempts  to  drown 
the  Baroness  in  the  lake.  All  his  other  schemes  are 
also  exploded,  and  he  hastily  quits  the  Baron’s  house, 
never  more  being  heard  of.  Meanwhile,  the  Baron  had 
been  so  struck  and  overpowered  by  the  devotion  of  his 
wife,  and  the  abundant  proofs  of  her  affection  and  of  her 
noble  nature  which  she  had  afforded,  that  love  springs 
up  in  his  breast  for  her — such  a  love  as  for  deptn  and 
sincerity  he  had  never  before  experienced.  Thus  the 


THE  SECOND  WIFE. 

The  Second  Wife.  A  Novel.  From  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt. 

Translated  by  Annie  Wood.  London  :  R.  Bentley  and  Son. 

The  novels  of  Marlitt  are  always  w’orth  reading. 
There  is  a  realistic  power  in  them  which  is  very  striking, 
and  which  amply  atones  for  any  dulness  when  the  writer 
chooses  to  produce  that  worst  of  all  intellectual  afflic¬ 
tions,  the  novel  with  a  set  moral  purpose,  or  the  reli¬ 
gious  story  with  a  proselytising  tendency.  Marlitt’s 
novels  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  those  works  put  for¬ 
ward  by  a  German  Countess  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  nations  to  “the  true  faith,”  and  which  Lady  Her¬ 
bert  has  received  small  thanks  for  translating.  In  the 
latter  case  the  narrow  religious  bigotry  is  uppermost ; 
the  books,  in  a  literary  sense,  are  removed,  on  account 
of  their  feebleness,  from  real  criticism.  But  in  Marlitt 
the  position  is  entirely  reversed.  The  religious  purpose 
is  perfectly  subordinate  ;  it  is  not  that  which  first  strikes 
the  mind.  We  are  impressed  originally  with  their 
literary  merit,  which  is  not  such  as  can  be  passed  over, 
oven  considering  all  our  English  experts  at  telling  a 
story.  In  this  last  novel  there  are  several  most  thril¬ 
ling  situations,  which  have  rarely  been  excelled  for 
dramatic  effect,  and  w'hich  keep  the  mind  of  the  reader 
always  on  the  alert.  There  is  also  a  certain  ease  in 
the  style,  which  loses  little  by  translation,  so  that  the 
novel  may  be  read  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
reproduction  as  when  it  appeared  in  the  original  Ger¬ 
man.  Marlitt  of  course  is  not  Auerbach,  but  he  is  not 
an  ordinary  writer  of  fiction. 

The  second  wife  in  the  present  story  is  Liane  the 
younger,  daughter  of  the  Countess  Trachenburg,  nee 
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MT  YOUTH  BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 

Jiy  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.  By  C.  Loftus.  In  Two  Volumes. 

London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Historians  of  campaigns  and  battles  map  them  out  for 
us  from  a  bird’s-eye  point  of  view,  so  that  in  the  group¬ 
ings  of  masses  we  lose  the  single  combat,  and  can  take 
no  interest  in  individuals  excepting  the  leaders.  But 
there  is  always  a  charm  in  the  aspect  of  a  great  event  or 
crisis  related,  as  it  appeared  to  one  who  w'as  a  small 
but  a  constituent  portion  of  the  forces  at  work  in  it.  It 
is  this  human  unscientific  clement  which  is  our  delight 
in  the  autobiographies  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  It 
is  the  projection  of  bombastic  individuality  into  narra¬ 
tives  of  war  that  inflates  special  correspondents  into 
literary  prodigies.  Now  the  interest  in  such  accounts, 
on  the  ground  of  letters,  is  obviously  intensified  when 
the  story  is  confessedly  fictitious  ;  inasmuch  as  we  are 
witnessing  a  display  of  ingenuity  more  complicated  than 
in  a  single-minded  narrative  of  experience.  Again,  apart 
from  the  literary  interest,  to  learn  how  events  at  each 
crisis  impressed  themselves  on  an  individual  mind,  must 
always  have  a  fascination  for  the  student  of  men  and 
manners.  Such  accounts  can  revivify  and  repeople  the 
past,  and  relieve  history  with  side-lights  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

Some  such  reflections  as  these  are  necessary  for 
putting  oneself  into  a  fair  mental  attitude  for  contem¬ 
plating  such  a  work  as  ‘  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.’ 
And  after  all  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  general  estimate. 
From  some  lights,  the  book  is  so  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing,  and  its  issue  highly  justifiable ;  from  others,  it  is 
long-winded,  barren  and  dull,  and  can  be  interesting  to 
few  beyond  the  fireside  circle  of  the  author’s  grand¬ 
children.  It  is  a  genuine  narrative  of  six  years’  average 
experience  as  an  average  midshipman.  Hundreds  of 
such  have  been  published,  and  thousands  written.  Any 
veteran  naval  officer  who  can  spell,  and  who  would  write 
with  such  an  ingenuous  charm  of  modesty,  might  give 
us  an  account  as  readable  and  as  useful  and  with  as  little 
excuse.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  gentlemen  who  did  the 
grand  tour,  and  any  lady  who  had  travelled  iu  a 
diligence  and  eaten  macaroni  and  bouilli,  "Nvere  never 
satisfied  till  the  details  of  extortion  or  hunger,  with  the 
colours  of  their  horses  and  the  characters  of  their 
vetturini,  had  edified  the  author’s  relatives  in  print  and 
made  a  M^rco  Polo  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  There  is  just  this 
same  loquacity  of  irrelevant  detail  in  the  present  work, 
detail  that  does  not  particularise  or  specialise  the  author 
from  any  other  author,  and  in  so  far  as  that  goes  it  is 
simply  boring  to  the  general  reader.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  two  strong  claims  to  be  recognised  and  read. 
It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  personal  experience  at  a  critical 
time  in  a  service  who.se  character  has  now  been  wholly 
altered.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  very  old  officer  and 
gentleman,  an  account  of  his  adventures  as  a  boy  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  >vritten  now  that  he  is  eighty,  and  has 
been  long  blind.  And  so,  however  much  the  critic  might 
justly  cavil  at  its  prosiiiess,  its  simplicity  and  pathos, 
its  unpretentious  and  confiding  narrative,  which  rises  at 
times  to  excellence  by  reason  of  its  being  so  simple,  give 
one  a  liking  for  the  work  and  its  author  that  is  wholly 
uninspired  by  many  a  pompous  history.  The  reader  who 
expects,  apart  from  making  a  study  of  the  character  of  the 
author,  to  find  pleasure  in  the  book  as  a  w'ork  of  literary 
merit,  or  of  adventure  always  exciting,  had  better  take 
to  the  study  of  that  much  neglected  work  of  art,  ‘  Tom 
Cringle’s  Ix)g.’  All  that  Mr.  Loftus  remembers  of  his 
youth  is  told,  and  one  would  have  preferred  only  some 
of  it.  But  there  is  one  class  who  should  read  it,  and 
who  will  be  sure  to  like  it  (provided  of  course  that  their 
taste  has  not  been  wholly  vitiated  by  sixpenny  Indian 
adventure) — boys,  and  especially  boys  who  have  fathers 
and  j^ndfathers^who  have  seen  service.  If  ‘  A  Book  for 
my  Grandchildren  ’  had  been  appended  to  the  title,  one’s 
ground  for  grumbling  would  have  been  wholly  cut  away. 

Mr.  Loftus  entered  the  navy  early  in  1809,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  it  till  shortly  after  Waterloo.  He  tells  us 
most  things,  but  never  confides  his  precise  age ;  but  w'e 
gather  that  he  was  barely  fourteen  at  the  time  of  his 


dehut.  He  was  present  at  the  destruction  ot  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads,  he  attempted  to  destroy 
their  fleet  at  Antwerp,  and  he  knows  the  causes  of  the 
English  disaster  at  Walcheren.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence,  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  visit  his  brother,  an  officer  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  set  off*  for  a  seventy-mile  journey  with  only 
three-and-sixpence  and  a  boy  friend  as  experienced  as 
himself.  He  meets  with  English  officers  on^  the  way, 
who  supply  him  with  plenty  of  dollars.  He  disapproves 
of  his  coflTee,  and  finds  a  French  soldier  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  He  bespatters  Lord  -Wellington  with  mud, 
and  astonishes  one  of  the  generals  by  frankly  pro¬ 
nouncing  on  the  claret.  Then  we  find  him  again  cruis* 
iug  in  the  Channel ;  and  suddenly,  in  1812,  when  the 
war  with  America  breaks  out,  he  is  at  Bermuda,  and  off* 
Long  Island,  and  after  an  amusing  winter  in  England, 
during  the  great  frost,  he  is  cruising  once  more^  in 
American  waters,  and  then  we  find  him  ^  hunting 
in  Ireland,  coming  in  at  the  death,  dining  with 
the  M.F.H.,  “  enjoying  some  excellent  music  when  tea 
was  over,”  losing  his  youthful  heart  to  the  daughters, 
and  all  in  detail,  and  then  off  again.  The  closing  chap¬ 
ters  are  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  had  a  fall  from 
the  rigging,  the  indirect  effect  of  which  was  the  illness 
which  resulted  in  his  retirement  from  the  navy  after  his 
six  years’  service,  and  finally  his  blindness.  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  all  this,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
pretentious. 

We  get  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  navy  at  the 
time — how  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  some  one  was 
not  tied  up  and  flogged,  how  midshipmen  were  knocked 
about  and  uncared  for,  and  how  the  brutality  and  in¬ 
justice  which  he  saw  in  others  disgusted  our  tender¬ 
hearted  author  with  the  service.  We  gather  conviction 
that  it  is  good  at  an  early  age  to  give  boys  responsibility 
and  men  command.  We  see  how  the  necessity  of  look¬ 
ing  out  for  wind  as  well  as  the  enemy  sharpened  the 
wits  of  the  old  generation  of  sailors.  We  get  graphic 
little  touches  now  and  then: — “We  noticed  even  our 
parson  peering  over  our  shoulders  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.”  We  learn  how  His  Majesty  of  France  over-ate 
himself  in  England,  and  was  carried  off*  in  a  blanket. 
We  learn  how  our  author  was  in  the  first  ship  that  was 
all  but  blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  and  how  he  was  one  of 
those  who  probably  allowed  Mumt  to  escape  from 
Naples. 

The  memory  that  can  retain  so  much  would  be  por¬ 
tentous,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  scenes  were 
impressed  on  a  youthful  eye  that  has  since  been  closed 
to  others.  But  even  so  there  are  many  intricacies  of 
detail  at  which  we  might  fairly  cavil.  And  there  are 
some  very  bad  misprints.  But  the  great  fault  of  the 
book,  or  rather  the  reason  why  men  of  little  leisure  or 
fastidious  taste  will  not  read  it,  is  its  habit  of  drivelling 
through  pages  of  unemphasised  minutiae.  He  tells  us 
of  the  carriage  which  his  kind-hearted  grandmother 
had  sent  him,  and  what  he  had  for  lunch,  and  how 
the  captain’s  w'ife  was,  and  how  he  could  not  lock  his 
portmanteau  because  he  had  lost  the  ke}",  and  such  like 
trivialities.  And  the  beauty  of  the  book  is  its  simplicity, 
and  the  zest  wdth  which  it  tells  of  boyish  escapade  and 
adventure,  now  assaulting  a  solemn  conclave  of  Free¬ 
masons,  now  interviewing  with  great  discomfiture  a 
Neapolitan  dauseuscy  and.  presently  catching  a  pig  or 
plundering  a  farm  in  America.  And  so  one  gets  through 
it,  and  feels  kindly  to  it  for  all  its  le  vels  of  ineptitude, 
and  then  hands  it  over  very  gladly  to  the  boys. 


ARABISTAN. 

Arahistan  ;  or^  The  Land  oj  the  Arabian  Nights.  By  Wm.  Perry 
Fogg,  A.M.,  Author  of  'Bound  the  World  Letters,'  &c.  With 
nn  Introduction  by  Bayard  Taylor.  In  One  Volume.  London : 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  account  of  a  tour  made 
by  an  American  gentleman  who  had  long  cherished  a 
wish  to  visit  the  “  strange'  and  curious  nations  of  the 
Orient,”  and  who  had  diligently  studied  the  Koran,  the 
‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights,’  and  the  works  of  Layard, 
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Kawlinson,  and  George  Smith.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
nowadays  to  outran  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  if 
Mr.  Fogg  hoped  to  discover  a  roc’s  egg  between 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah  he  was  disappointed.  Wherever 
he  went  he  found  himself  wofully  lacking  adventure, 
ignominiously  comfortable.  French  hotels  and  French 
cookery  provided  him  with  good  food  and  accommo¬ 
dation.  He  travelled  by  chemin  de  /er  just  as  he  would 
in  his  “  cars  ”  at  home,  except  that  the  next  compart¬ 
ment  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  Turkish  Pasha  and 
some  of  his  harem,  attended  by  an  eunuch  black  as 
Erebus.  At  Memphis  Mr.  Fogg  partook  of  bottled 
beer  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx.  At  Ismaila  he 
stumbled  upon  a  bond  fide  boot-black.  Why  do  people 
travel  from  America  to  Egypt  to  harrow  our  feelings 
and  their  own  in  this  manner  ? 

From  Egypt  Mr.  Fogg  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  landing  at  Joppa,  which  he  found  a  medley 
of  traditions  and  a  paragon  of  dirt.  Here  Noah  built 
the  Ark,  and  Andromeda  was  chained  to  the  rock,  the 
marks  of  the  chain  being  visible  in  Pliny’s  time.  To 
this  port  the  Kiug  of  Tyre  brought  the  cedars  of 
fjehanon  for  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  here  the  prophet 
Jonah  embarked  (!).  From  Joppa  Mr.  Fogg  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  having  looked  upon  its  holy  relics 
and  sacred  places,  he  tells  us,  rather  with  pity  for  the 
ignorance  of  pilgrims  in  general  than  with  reverence  for 
much  that  he  saw,  he  left  the  Holy  Land  behind  him, 
and  steamed  down  the  Red  Sea.  At  Jeddah,  the 
vessel  in  which  Mr.  Fogg  and  his  compagiwn  de  voyage 
were  comfortably  located  was  overrun  by  300 
Mecca  pilgrims — among  them  the  Prince  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  who  had  engaged  all  the  vacant  first-class 
cabins  for  himself  and  his  harem.  Thus  freighted, 
the  vessel  steamed  into  the  harbour  of  Aden,  where  all 
the  flags  were  at  half-mast,  and  the  steamer  from  Zan¬ 
zibar  just  arrived,  which  carried  the  remains  of  Living¬ 
stone,  with  the  light-blue  streak — the  naval  mourning 
— along  her  sides  and  round  her  funnel.  In  Bushire 
the  Europeans  had  amusing  stories  to  tell  Mr.  Fogg  of 
the  Shah,  illustrative  of  the  proverb  that  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  During  his  recent 
visit  to  Europe  the  Shah  made  the  acquaintance  of 
postage-stamps,  which,  it  is  said,  so  delighted  him  that 
he  ordered  a  large  number  of  them  to  be  printed  in 
Paris  and  sent  to  Teheran ;  but,  as  there  are  no 
post-offices  in  Persia,  the  stamps  are  meanwhile  lying 
fallow.  A  mint  also,  with  all  its  machinery,  was 
ordered  from  Europe,  and  an  elegant  English  car¬ 
riage  for  the  use  of  his  harem.  They  went 
as  far  as  Bushire  by  sea,  and  were  then  started  by 
caravan  towards  the  capital ;  but  they  stuck  fast  in  a 
mountain  pass  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Bushire,  and 
there  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  Fogg  reached  Bagdad  that  he  was 
able  to  congratulate  himself  upon  liing  beyond  the 
stream  of  European  travel,  and  in  a  city  where  even  the 
enterprising  Cook  has  not  yet  penetrated.  He  took 
credentials  to  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  whom  ho  found  a 
prosperous  gentleman,  in  a  fez  and  a  fashionable  sur- 
tout ;  and  he  wandered  about  the  city,  visited  its  bazaars 
and  coffee  shops,  watched  the  frantic  endeavours  of  its 
inhabitants  to  scare  away  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  by 
beating  upon  their  household  pots  and  kettles,  studied 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  listened  to 
their  amatory  verses,  which  surprised  and  amused  him 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  protestations  : — “  Oh  Ghalia, 
if  my  father  were  a  jackass,  I  would  sell  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  thee,  oh  my  darling  Ghalia !  ” 

Once  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  Mr.  Fogg  seems 
to  have  warmed  to  a  sense  of  the  heroic  ;  and  ho  insisted 
on  undertaking  a  journey  across  the*  desert  to  Babylon, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plague  was  raging  in  its 
vicinity,  and  a  declaration  of  quarantine  was  hourly  ex¬ 
pected.  The  declaration  was  made,  and  Mr.  Fogg  only 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Bagdad  by  bribing  the 
officials  with  comic  songs  and  Bass’s  ale.  This  feat  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  plague  kept  at  bay,  he  wisely  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  done  enough  in  the  “  Orient,”  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  the  route  he  had  come.  His 


account  of  his  tour  is  unpretentious,  intelligent,  and 
amusing.  The  illustrations  might  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  better ;  but  we  can  nevertheless  recommend  the 
volume  to  those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  take  a  peep 
into  the  “  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights,”  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  MAGAZINES. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
new  summary  of  “  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  ”  in  the  /hr<- 
nighthj  Review,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  have  become  more 
definitely  political  than  it  was  before.  We  open  it  now  as  we 
open  Blackwood's,  with  a  primary  interest  to  know  what  it  has 
to  say  on  the  political  situation.  The  two  first  articles  for 
this  month  are  political.  Sir  George  Campbell  criticises  the 
Suez  Canal  Purchase,  and  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Hrodrick  discusses 
the  question,  What  are  Liberal  Principles?  Some  ^rsons 
will  doubtless  object  to  Mr.  Brodrick’s  paper  as  beioff,  in  part 
at  least,  too  abstract,  but  the  calm  judicial  manner  of  taking  a 
wide  survev  and  making  a  deep  search  has  its  advantages ; 
there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  tne  present  ascendancy  of  the 
Conservative  party  as  a  clear,  thorough,  and  dispassionate  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  former  doings  and  of  the  principles  to  which 
they  have  set  themselves  in  opposition.  When  the  Infallibility 
Dogma  was  accepted  by  the  Ecumenical  Council,  one  of 
the  Ultramontane  Cardinals  is  said  to  have  thanked  God 
that  the  Church  had  at  last  got  rid  of  history,  and  this  is 
what  the  Conservatives  at  present  also  seem  peculiarly 
anxious  to  do.  The  Conservative  party  has  a  past,  however 
much  it  may  try  to  ignore  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Bright  said 
at  Birmingham  the  other  day,  antecedents  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  month’s  imprisonment  and 
seven  years’  penal  servitude.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Bright’s 
trilogy  of  speeches  delivereed  within  the  last  three  years  at 
Birmingham,  the  Fortnightly  Revietv  remarks  that  he  has  dealt 
successive! V  with  Education,  Free  Church,  and  Free  Land— 
the  three  points  of  the  Liberal  programme.  But  though  Mr. 
Bright  has  discussed  these  three  problems,  and  indicated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  his  own  solution  of  them,  he  would  seem  in 
his  last  speech  to  have  implied  that  the  Liberal  party  should 
accept  reform  of  the  land  system,  combined  with  an  extension 
of  local  self-government  to  the  counties,  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  county  with  the  borough  franchise  as  a  sufficient  in¬ 
centive  to  united  action  and  renewed  exertions.  To  this  the 
Fortnightly  replies  that  if  the  advice  now  offered  by  Mr.  Bright 
had  been  offered  two  years  ago  by  the  Ministiw  to  which  he 
belonged,  a  compact  Liberal  majonty  might  still  have  existed 
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to  carrj  out  a  policy  to  the  broad  principles  of  which 
every  Liberal  U  pledged,  but  that  now  the  advice  probably 
cornea  too  late.  “  Too  many  sections  are  now  pledged  to  Dis¬ 
establishment  as  the  next  great  movement,  to  make  it  q^uite 
easy  to  change  face  and  to  press  the  assault  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion.”  On  this  question  of  Church  and  State,  Mr.  Brodrick,in 
the  article  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  the  following  very 
noteworthy  suggestions ; — 

Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Liberal  party  is  supposed  to  be  rent 
asunder  by  a  schism  which  cannot  Ikj  healed.  Here,  therefore,  if 
anywhere,  the  cohesive  power  of  Lil»eral  principles  may  be  tested, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  find  it  instructive  to  examine  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  n  Lil^ral  who  thinks  it  expedient  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
England,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  doctrinal  teaching  or  Episcopal  con¬ 
stitution,  but  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  and  of  national 
interest.  Such  a  Liberal  will  heartily  recognise  the  merits  of  self- 
government,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  may  well  envy  Pres¬ 
byterians  that  habit  of  popular  control  over  Church  affairs  which  is 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  root  of  Scotch  Liberalism.  He  will 
ftwaly  admit  that  acting  gregariously,  in  C-onvocation  or  elsewhere, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  have  generally  been  on  the  side  of  reaction, 
and  sometimes  of  oppression.  He  will  admit  further  that  a  zealous 
and  influential  section  of  the  clergy  is  bent  on  divesting  the  Church 
of  its  Protestant  character,  and  making  it  an  instrument  of  the 
Romish  Propaganda.  These  considerations,  however,  instead  of  in- 
cliniDg  him  to  Disestablishment,  convince  him  that  Disestablishment 
would  be  fraught  with  national  danger.  He  knows  that,  by  virtue 
of  its  connection  with  the  State,  the  Church  of  England  is  penetrated 
with  lay  ideas  beyond  any  other  communion  in  Christendom,  and 
that  a  severapee  of  this  connection  is  the  darling  object  of  those  who 
desire  to  convert  its  clergy  from  ministers  of  the  people  into  a  true 
sacerdotal  order.  He  does  not  forget  that,  whereas  Convocation  is 
impotent  to  alter  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the. Church  in  the 
minutest  particular,  the  national  Legislature  is  omnipotent  to  modify 
both  as  it  may  see  fit.  He  foresees  that  what  is  called  Disestablish¬ 
ment  would  practically  mean  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  vast  and 
irresponsible  corporation,  separated  from  the  nation  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history,  but  endowed  with  so  enormous  a  share  of  national 
property  that  it  would  Wome  a  menacing  power  in  the  State,  holding 
a  fortress  in  every  parish,  and  commanding  all  the  grandest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  in  England.  This  corporation,  he  cannot  but  fear, 
would  be  clerical  and  episcopal  in  a  sense  of  which  England  has  yet 
had  no  experience,  for  the  secular  ministrations  now  undertaken  by 
clergymen  as  servants  of  the  State  would  then  be  merged  in  public 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  while  in  any  future  Synod  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  would  certainly  be  secured  to  clerical  votes  over  lay  votes, 
and  to  the  votes  of  bishops  over  those  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The 
example  of  Scotland  and  America  does  not  encourage  him  to  hope 
that  a  Church  so  constituted  would  bo  loss  exclusive  socially  or  less 
aristocratic  in  its  spirit  than  the  present  Church  of  England — that  it 
would  contain  a  larger  or  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of  pliilo- 
sophical  thought  and  enlightened  charity.  The  example  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Helium  teaches  him  that  Ultramontanism  is  strong  where 
Erastianisni  is  w'eak,  and  observations  made  nearer  homo  warn  him 
to  beware  lest,  in  clutching  at  a  phantom  of  religious  equality,  he 
should  let  go  the  substance  of  religious  liberty.  For  these  and  like 
reasons,  each  of  which  wmstitutes  a  good  Ritualistic  argument  in 
favour  of  Disestablishment,  he  looks  upon  the  Radical  demand  for 
Disestablishment  ns  no  legitimate  expression  of  Liberal  Principles. 
Ha  can  easily  understand  why  the  High  Church  Party  shouTd  treat 
Comprehension  an  exploded  chimera,  should  deprecate  all  Parlia¬ 
mentary  interference  with  Church-government,  and  should  be  willing 
to  invest  a  sectarian  fragment  of  the  nation  with  thjit  power  over 
the  ancient  Church  of  England  which  the  whole  nation  actually 
))Ossesses  and  ought  to  exercise.  What  surprises  him  is  tliat  such 
an  alternative  should  commend  itself  to  any  Liberal,  and  he  would 
fain  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Liberal  Party  three  very 
simple  oueries,  which  often  recur  to  his  own  mind ; — Whether  the 
wisest  Churchmen  are  not  prepared  to  popularise  and  reform  the 
Church  system  to  any  extent  that  may  bo  necessary  in  order  to 
harmonise  it  with  the  political  development  of  the  nation  and  the 
rairitual  wants  of  each  local  community  ? — Whether  the  wisest 
Nonconformists  are  not  prepared  to  accept  such  an  ecclesiastical 
settlement  as  wonld  bring  Church  affairs,  with  the  disposition  of  j 
national  Church  property,  within  the  sphere  and  under  the  effective 
control  of  local  government  ? — Whether  the  gulf  between  these  lines 
of  Church-reform  is  so  impassable  that  no  statesmanship,  though 
inspired  by  Liberal  Principles,  can  ever  bridge  it  over  ? 

Although  the  Fortnxyhihj  Revteto  has  acquired  of  late  more 
of  the  character  of  a  political  “  organ  ”  than  it  seemed  to  have 
before,  it  has  by  no  means  turned  its  back  on  literature.  There 
are  two  articles  in  the  number  of  the  very  highest  literarv 
interest — one  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  on  “  Modern  English 
IVose,”  and  another  by  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  on  the  “  Myth  of 
IJemeter  and  Persephone.” 

The  Contfmporanj  Beview  contains  the  first  of  the  two 
lectures  on  Butler  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  delivered  last 
month  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
SaintsbuiT,  in  his  article  on  “  Modem  English  Prose,”  while 
acknowledging  “  in  common  with  all  the  youth  of  Zion,”  his 
immense  debt  to  Mr.  Arnold,  is  constrained  to  admit  that  *^he 
could  very  frequently  find  it  in  his  heart  to  wish  that  Mr. 
Arnold  had  chosen  any  other  style  than  that  which  appears  to 
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afford  him  such  extreme  delight.”  Ironry,”  says  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  “  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  must  be  grave  and  not 
grimacing.  Innocence  is  an  admirable  thing,  hut  it  should  not 
be  affected.”  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  this.  Mr.^  Arnold’s 
affectation  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  enjoyable  thing  in  i^lf,  but 
Mr.  Arnold’s  style  would  not  be  his  without  this  affectation, 
and  when  it  is  part  of  so  charming  a  whole,-  it  becomes  rather 
a  pleasant  ingredient.  However,  there  are  passages  in  this 
Edinburgh  lecture  which  are  excellent  illustrations  of  tho 
quality  of  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  complains.  In  the  first  of 
his  two  lectures  Mr.  Arnold  appears  all  innocence  and  sim¬ 
plicity  in  his  modest  inquiry  into  the  worth  of  Butler  s  psy¬ 
chology  and  theology ;  gently  stroking  down  his  audience 
with  compliments  on  the  Ilebraism  of  their  character  “  their 
earnest  pursuit  of  righteousness ;  ”  allaying  their  suspicions 
by  gibing  at  the  *  French  Encyclopaedia  ’  and  Mr.  John  Morley  f 
approaching  his  victim  as  softly  as  a  cat  steals  with  “  mur¬ 
derous  proclivities  ”  on  an  unsuspecting  bird.  It  was  not  till 
the  second  lecture,  we  have  heara,  that  the  charmed  audience 
felt  a  cold  sensation  of  awful  horror  creeping  over  them  as 
they  gradually  saw  the  drift  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  criticism.  In 
the  first  lecture  there  is  nothing  more  dreadful  than  an  attempt 
to  demolish  the  favourite  idea  that  Butler’s  argument  is  New¬ 
tonian.  He  shows  that  it  starts  from  and  rests  upon  a  theory 
of  “  instincts  and  principles  of  action.”  Our  principles  of 
action,  Butler  held,  have  been  implanted  in  us ;  put  into  us 
ready  made  to  serve  certain  ends  intended  by  the  Author  of 
our  nature.  Even  affections  which  seem  to  create  difficulties 
are  purposely  given,  some  of  them,  such  as  compassion,  to 
prompt  us  to  help  others;  some  of  them,  such  as  fear  and 
resentment,  to  protect  us  against  others,  and  all  in  pursuance 
of  a  scheme  to  train  our  spirits  for  a  higher  life.  “  This,”  says 
Mr.  Arnold,  “  is  Butler’s  natural  history  of  the^  origin  of  our 
principles  of  action.  I  take  leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  based  on 
observation  and  experiment.  It  is  not  physiology,  but  fanciful 
hypothesis.  Therefore  it  is  not  Newtonian,  for  Newton  said, 
HypotJieses  non  Jingo Those  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  audience  who 
saw  at  once  beneath  the  surface  of  his  argument,  would  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  in  this  very  innocent  looking 
syllogism  striking  at  the  root  of  a  very  sacred  “  hypothesis ; ' 
but  it  was  not  till  the  second  lecture,  which  will  probably 
appear  in  the  next  Contemporary ^  that  any  general  alarm  was 
excited. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  complains  of  science  as  one  of  the  influences 
that  have  encroached  upon  the  cultivation  of  style.  But  wo 
do  not  know  that  the  sighing  genius  of  style  is  expelled  for 
ever  even  from  the  fields  of  science.  Science  only  insists  that  a 
basis  of  solid  material  shall  be  laid  before  style  begins  its 
operations,  otherwise  its  airy  structures  are  not  likely  to  be 
enduring.  If  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  read  Professor  Huxley’s  paper 
in  Macmillan's  on  the  “  Border  Territory  between  the  Animal 
and  the  Vegetable  Kingdoms,”  he  may  not  despair  so  utterly  of 
the  future  of  style  even  in  matters  scientific.  There  is  an 
attention  to  form  in  this  composition  apart  from  the  necessities 
of  lucid  presentation  which  seems  to  promise  that  when  the 
minds  of  scientific  men  are  less  absorbed  in  research,  and  when 
the  knowledge  of  science  is  more  widely  diffused,  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  stylist  to  come  in  and  find  no  contemptible 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Style  is  at  present 
banished  from  history  and  theology,  because  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  it  has  already  done  its  worst,  and  it  must  be  content  to 
wait  till  dry  and  dismal  investigation  has  supplied  it  with 
fresh  building  materials.  In  all  Professor  Huxley’s  work 
a  sense  of  literary  form  is  seen  struggling  with  the  imperioua 
demand  for  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  novel  matter. 
No  writer  who  has  yet  tried  the  exposition  of  science  is  equal 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  literary  skill,  and  if  science  permits  of  such 
an  exposition  in  its  present  stage  it  need  not  be  so  per¬ 
manently  inimical  to  the  stylist  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  supposes. 
How  De  Quincey,  for  example,  would  have  luxuriated  in  such  a 
subject  as  the  history  of  the  marvellous  generation  of  the 
Heteromita  letisl  Mr.  Huxley’s  account  of  the  nondescript 
creature  is  by  no  means  a  dull  chapter  of  science.  And  there 
is  more  matter  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  paper  that  would  have  admitted 
of  stylic  development  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  be  above 
everything  clear  in  his  statement  of  a  new  truth.  A  Greek 
rhetorician  might  have  woven  a  moat  glittering  sermon  out  of 
the  following  text,  in  which  Mr.  Huxley,  after  pointing  out 
how  Cuvier’s  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants  have 
been  broken  down  by  modern  research,  proceeds  to  indicate  a 
direction  in  which  plants  and  animals  may  be  proved  to  have 
a  deeper  community  than  is  generally  suspected. 

The  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  of  ani  ranis  converge  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  nerve 
fibres,  which  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  ultimate  elements  of  ner¬ 
vous  tissue,  are  not  such,  but  are  simply  the  visible  aggregations  of 
vastly  more  attenuated  filaments,  the  diameter  of  which  dwindles 
down  to  the  limits  of  our  present  microscopic  vision,  greatly  as  these 
have  been  extended  by  modern  improvements  of  the  microscope ; 
and  that  a  nerve  is,  in  its  essence,  nothing  but  a  linear  tract  of 
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specially  modified  protoplasm  between  two  points  of  an  organism  — 
one  of  which  is  able  to  affect  the  other  by  means  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  so  established.  Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  the  simplest 
living  being  may  possess  a  nervous  system.  And  the  question 
whether  plants  are  provided  with  a  nervous  system  or  not,  thus 
acquires  a  new  aspect,  and  presents  the  histolc^ist  and  physiologist 
with  a  problem  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  must  be  attacked  from  a 


new  point  of  view  and  by  the  aid  of  methods  which  have  yet  to  be 
invented.  w* 


A  writer  in  the  ComhiU  raises  some  interesting  points  in  a 
study  of  certain  of  Shakespeare’s  Greek  Names,”  but  why 
does  he  shape  his  article  ns  if  his  object  were  to  settle  the 
wholly  uninteresting  and  insoluble  question  whether  Shake¬ 
speare  knew  Greek  ?  We  wonder  how  long  persons  will  be 
found  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  can  suppose  that  Ben 
Jonson’s  line, 

And  though  thou  badst  small  Latin  and  loss  Greek, 


is  certeinly  decisive  evidence  that  his  attainments  in  what 
are  specially  called  the  classical  tongues  were  of  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount,  considering  how  high  was  the  learned  ^n’s 
standard,  and  what  therefore  his  *  small  ’  would  represent.” 
An  elementary  perception  of  what  is  meant  by  an  epigram 
would  save  us  from  the  repetition  of  such  notions  of  decisive 
evidence.”  It  is  of  the  slightest  possible  consequence  whether 
Shakespeare  knew  Greek  or  not ;  but,  if  we.  are  to  discuss  the 
probabilities,  we  should  do  it  with  some  glimmering  of  ration¬ 
ality.  Theorisers  on  the  subject  should  really  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  some  of  the  contemporary  literature,  in  order  to  see 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Shakespeare  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Greek  words,  without  making 
a  study  of  the  Greek  grammar,  or  being  able  to  read  a  Greek 
author  with  or  without  a  dictionary.  We  must  do  the  ComhiU 
writer  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  is  aware  that  “it  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  infer  from  such  considerations  as  he  has  laid 
before  his  readers  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Greek  scholar  of  any 
pretensions,”  but  why  did  he,  with  this  conviction,  throw  his 
article  into  the  absurd  shape  of  an  argument  to  prove  that 
“  Shakespeare  was  not  a  dunce  P  ”  The  ComhUl  contains  also  an 
interesting  article  on  “  The  Youth  of  Swift,”  in  which  there  is 
one  unaccountable  blemish,  namely,  that  Mr.  Forster’s  name  is 
spelt  all  through,  with  annoying  uniformity,  “  Foster.”  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  writer  has  been  careful  to  read  all  that 
Mr.  Forster  has  brought  to  light  about  the  phrase  “  speciali 
used  in  the  granting  of  Swift’s  Dublin  degree,  but  he 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  in  his  remarks  on  Swift’s 
misanthropy : — 


Swift  was  no  misanthrope  at  twenty-one.  Nobody  is :  the  most 
perfect  misanthrope  least  of  all.  A  man  may  be  a  Byron  in  his 
boyhood;  to  make  a  Swifta  longer  and  more  trying  process  is  required. 
The  time  necessjiry  for  souring  a  man  to  the  core  is  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  nature,  the  buoyancy  of  his  self-confidence,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  affections ;  and  so  is  the  intensity  of  the  ultimate 
result.  Hopes  deferred  through  years  and  finally  disappointed, 
friendships  deceived  and  powers  wasted,  must  be  all  infused  in  the 
poisonous  draft.  All  that  we  should  expect,  and  all  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  suggests,  is  that  at  twenty-one.  Swift  had  learnt  a  dangerous 
lesson  or  two.  No  position  is  more  trying  than  that  of  a  lad  depen¬ 
dent  on  grudging  relations — Mr.  Forster  might  remember  how 
bitterly  Dickens  resented  a  similar  neglect  of  his  childhood — and 
though  a  man’s  teachers  may  be  pedants  and  humbugs,  the  discovery 
of  such  a  fact  has  often  a  b^  effect  on  the  pupil.  In  age  when  he 
should  be  a  hero-worshipper  he  is  already  taught  to  be  a  cynic. 
That  Swift  had  tasted  the  first  kind  of  bitterness  is  admitted  ;  that 
he  had  been  censured  by  his  teachers,  and  resented  the  censure  and 
ridiculed  the  learning  in  which  they  chiefiy  trusted,  is  at  least 
highly  probable.  At  present  we  may  conjecture  that  the  sense  of 
past  vexations  only  stimulated  his  ambition. 


The  extraordinary  protest  in  Fraser's  against  “  the  Proposed 
Byron  Memorial  ”  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  intended  ironically,  to  shame  the  public  into  taking  up  the 
scheme  with  more  enthusiasm  than  they  appear  to  have  done. 
Fraser's  is  not  up  to  its  usual  mark  this  month.  The  articles 
itfe  readable  enough,  but  none  of  them  have  any  exceptional 
interest  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  discusses  at  considerable 
length  and  with  doubtful  judgment  the  recent  quarrel  at 
Fton,  under  the  title  of  “  Our  Public  Schools  and  School- 
niasters.” 


Men  of  Markf  “  a  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits,”  is  the 
title  and  description  of  a  new  serial,  wnich  promises  to  furnish 

fVil  V 


a  very  good  reason  for  its  existence.  It  is  to  be  issued  monthly 
(Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  are  the  publishers),  and  each  number 
contains  three  nhotofirranhs  of  living  celebrities,  with  short 


contains  three  photographs  of  living  celebrities,  with  short 
biographies.  The  “  Men  of  Mark  ”  in  the  February  number  are 
Captain  Burton,  the  lion.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Sir  M.  H. 


son  Cooper.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  so  far  well  carried  out. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  a  well- written  article  on  S  w  ift,  based 
on  Mr.  Forster’s  “  Life,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  a  new 


reason  is  suggested  for  Swift’s  relations  with  Esther  Johnson. 
The  concluding  sentences  of  the  notice  have  acquired  a  pathetic 
interest  by  the  death  of  the  biographer.  Here  we  must  for  the 
present  leave  S^vift.  Every  lover  of  English  literature  will  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes  which  are 
to  complete  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  humourists.” 
In  another  part  of  Temple  Bar  I^ady  Pollock  tells  with  grace¬ 
ful  humour  and  sympathy  a  pretty  story  of  “  Courtship  in 
France.” 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  writes  in  the  Gentleman's  Magarine  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Madox-Brown,  which  none 
who  knew  the  subject  of  his  panegyric  will  consider  over¬ 
strained  ; — 


I  am  not  in  general  much  of  a  believer  in  the  blighted  possibilities 
of  the  mute  inglorious  Miltons ;  of  all  the  youths  who  would  have 
been  great  poets  or  painters  or  statesmen,  who  would  have  ruled 
India  or  restored  the  national  drama,  if  Fate  had  not  interposed  and 
dismissed  them  prematurely  from  life.  Perhaps  if  Marcellus  had 
lived  to  maturity  he  might  have  tiurned  out  a  very  respectable  and 
ordinary  sort  of  person.  But  I  confess  that  the  publication  recently 
of  two  volumes  of  literary  Remains  that  now  lie  before  me  compels 
me  to  doubt  whether  the  might-have-been  is  really,  as  Carlyle  says, 
always  a  vanity.  The  youth  whose  promise  these  two  volumes 
illustrate  always  seemed  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  most  who  knew  him, 
to  be  surely  destined  for  fame. 

Mr.  M‘Carthy  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  social  novel— the  novel  turning  upon  the 
difficulties  aiMl  distresses  arising  out  of  conventional  distinctions 
and  situations — has  nearlv  had  its  day,  and  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  treatment  of  deeper  and  more  elementary  emo¬ 
tions  : — 


When  I  read  Oliver  Brown’s  first  romance  I  began  to  ask  myself 
whether  it  was  not  possible  that  my  young  friend  might  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  this  coming  man.  For  the  bwk,  though  it  had  crude¬ 
ness  and  inexperience  made  visible  on  almost  every  page,  yet  seemed 
to  bear  vrith  it  a  distinct  evidence  of  fresh  and  originad  wwer,  and 
to  promise  sontethinsr  new  to  the  literature  of  (Kir  ^y.  What  is  the 


to  promise  son>ething  new  to  the  literature  of  (Kir  day.  What  is  the 
common  characteristic  of  a  yoting  romancist?  Vague  extravagance 
I  should  say — the  imagination  let  l(X)se  as  it  is  in  a  dream  without 
regard  to  time  or  space  or  law.  The  improbable  is  not  made  to 
seem  likely  ;  indeed,  the  probable  is  more  often  made  to  look  im¬ 
probable  hy  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  treatment.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  in  Oliver  Brown’s  story  is  the  firm  and  certain  hand 
with  which  everything  is  drawn.  There  are  strange,  and  if  you  wish 
to  call  them  so,  impossible,  situations  ;  the  book  is  full  of  horror 
and  danger  and  wild  emotion  of  many  kinds,  but  everything  is 
pictured  with  as  firm  and  assured  a  hand  as  if  the  author  were 
describing,  detail  for  detail,  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 


“  I  have  known,”  Mr.  McCarthy  says  in  conclusion,  “  a  great 
many  bright  and  promising  youths,  but  the  sudden  malady 
which  struck  down  Oliver  Madox-Brown  in  1874  marred  the 
highest  hopes  which  I,  at  least,  had  ever  been  led  to  form  of 
one  so  young,  while  it  indicted,  I  am  satisfied,  a  serious  loss 
upon  English  literature.” 

Blackwood's  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  of  the  M^a- 
zines  for  this  month.  The  p(>litical  writer  is  very  bitter 
towards  his  rivals,  the  Scientific  Liberals,  but  suniciently 
amusing.  There  is  an  account  of  a  tour — “  personal^  con¬ 
ducted  ” — through  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  a 
good  vein  of  extravagant  humour,  and  a  notice  of  Thackeray’s 
Sketches  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  sympathetic. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  Jnn.  29: — 


ClMfalR 
PrioM 
Feb.  4. 


Increase  Decrease 


CoDBola,  for  dellTery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Beduoed  Three  per  Oente . 

India  Fonr  per  Oenta . 

„  Fire  per  Cents. . 

of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. . 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


COLOKIAL  GOVSaVMXKT  SECURITIES. 


Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  .  JOJi 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. I  lOlf 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 .  1^ 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent .  ^ 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent .  J®* 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent. .  1® '  * 

„  Four  per  Cent . . 
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Hon  Railway  9roou. 


Theatre  ROYAU  DRERY  lane.— Sole  I^ee  end 

X  MaoMK.  T.  B.  CHATTERTOX.— Ob  MflodB7>  aod  doiis^tlie  week. THE 
GILiXD  PANTO ICntE  “  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT."  The  cekfarmted 
YOKES  Ftenfly.  Preceded  by  “  The  White  Hat."  IXoors  open  at  «.»— Oom- 
meiKe  at  T.  Xonunir  IVffonuaacea  erery  X<»day,  Wetiueaday,  and  Satimkiy’. 
Deers  open  at  1  ComiBeBce  at  9.  Box  OAoe  open  from  !•  till  9  dnilj. 


[PERL\L  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Eatab- 

lahed  1S<»).  1  OU  Bnmii  Street.  ILC. ;  and  1«  A  17  Fhll  Mall,  &W. 
Osziital,  £l,i(M>,000.  Fttid  ap  and  Inrested.  £7M,90». 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Xanafer. 


Axymicay  Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  (#100  share*) . 

lOiDois  Central  (#100  share*) . 

New  York  Centr^  (#100  sharee) . 

PeBBCjrteaiiia  (#M  ehatee) . 

Fhiladelptua  and  BeatHnf  (#M  shares) 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  ond  Chaurin^ 

Ooaa,  London.  Egtahlwhed  1791. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insoraaces  effected  in  aH  parts  o<  the  World. 

,  .  ■  i  GEORGE  WX.  LOTELL. 

^  j,  BROOMFIELD. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  o<  the  X-uIs  ti>  the  Xeriiterranena, 
Indin.  Chinn.  Japna.  and  Aostralin.  The  Peninsalar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi» 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  fxoffl  Soathampton.  viA  the  Soca  ranal. 
every  Thoredny,  from  Tcmce  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  (>v(wiaad 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OfBces — IdS  I^aalmhan  Street.  E.C.,  and  23  Cockspor  Street.  S.W. 


The  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON, 

and  107  PICCADILLY.  W.  Free.  (Yocmded  1931.) 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  ai  this  Hospital,  said  :— **  Ttacre  is  no  disease  more  i»tiabie  than  that  to 
which  this  Institutioa  is  specially  devoted.  FTom  the  Irst  symptoms  of  attack 
one  ksng  course  has  commonly  been  profmosticated — a  fcarfol  looking-for  of  a 
hngeruig  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  OnM  the  greatn^  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  yon— coaid  yoa  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportiocs  and  natural  coloars — no  one  endoeii  with  the  feelings  of 
bomanity  ci>ald  reidst  the  spectacle  ;  they  woold  think  all  they  poesessed  a 
triffing  sacrifice  tf,  at  soch  a  price,  they  coaid  ndtigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  sa  sorely  sa  if  they  were  spread  befoR  their 
c^.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  lastly  ask  your  liberal  cootribo* 
tions.  that  the  relief  afforded  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPnONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  tbi-*  Hospital,  wkkli 
is  fres.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  mciikizws  of  the  Biost  expenstw 

kind, 

Treesurer— Geo.  T.  Hertstet,  Esq..  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— XessT}.  Cootts  k  Ccl.  Strand.  W.C. 

Oat-Phtienti’  Estabhshment  and  Office — 1(7  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W,  H.  J.  JXfpr.  Secretary. 


XisooxAsraocs. 

Hodsou’s  Bay . . . 

Loodoa  General  Oeudbos . 

North  Xetropotita!!  Tramways 
Peninsular  a^  Oriental  Steam 
Teiagraph  Coostmetion . 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Howe  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter. 


LONDON  it  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


FL>rtabto  Cistern 
Filter. 


H  Charged  scdelj  with  Animal  Charctjal.  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whaterer, 

And  superior  to  all  othcre.  Fide  Profeeaor  Fraultland’s  Bepocta  to  the  Begistrar-General,  Joljr 
1866,  Norember  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  alao  the  lancet,  January  12.  1867.  Also  Testimonials  JQvKJ 
Haesall,  September  23.  1863 ;  Dr.  Lanke^er,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

*  Febnxary  13,  I860,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £l  lOt.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system.  £1  do.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  KB-H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham.  R B.H.  the  Duka  of 
Cambridge,  the  ifitg  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  ths  London.  St.  George's,  Ferer,  and  German  Hospttab,  and  at  Gorerament 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  lastitutions.  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  6£.  and  21#.  each.  Pocket  Filters.  4#.  6£.  and  6#.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12#.  6£. 
These  Filtms  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particwlaxs  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  O^’c, 

157  STBAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  firom  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

BtmJ  *•  Water*  if#  hwgmitiet  emd  Pbtr^/Stmtiom,**  fVaw,  per  po#f,  %i. 
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7  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY.— 

J.J  Estj^llshed in  1836,  and  incorporated  in  1874,  under  “The  Companies 
Act,  1862.’  _ 

SrnscRiBKD  Capital— £3,760,000,  in  76,000  Shares  of  £60  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  February  8,  1876. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balanoe-sheot 
of  the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ended  on  Deoemlier  31.  With  refermice  to  the 
exceptional  loss  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  Ma-srs.  A.  Collie  and  Co.,  mentioned 
in  tte  report  to  the  Proprietors  in  August  last,  the  Directors  have,  after  careful 
consideration,  transferred  £76,000  from  the  balance  then  carried  forward,  to  the 
^ipecial  account  previously  opened,  which  will,  in  their  judgment,  fully  cover  the 
deficiency. 

This  transfer  of  £75,000  loaves  the  lialance  brought  from  last  account 
£13,856  12i.  3d.,  including  £6,093  16t.  reserved  to  meet  interest  then  accrued 
on  New  Shares. 

The  Net  Profits  for  the  half-year,  afte>r  paying  interest  to  customers  and 
all  charges,  allowing  for  rebate,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  amount  to  £142,874  6^.  3d.,  which,  added  to  the  above  balance  of 
£13,856  12i.  3d.,  produces  a  total  of  £1.56,730  18*.  6d.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Directors  have  added  £25,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  raising  that  Fund  to 
£699,522  10«. 

They  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  8|  per  cent,  for  the  half-year, 
and  that  the  balance  of  £14,730  18*.  6d.  remaining  (after  providing  £15,000  for 
interest  on  new  shares)  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  present  dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  June  30,  will  make  16i  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1875. 

The  dirertors  retiring  by  rotation  are  James  Morley,  Abraham  Hodgson  Phill- 
ixitts,  and  James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esquires,  who,  being  eligible,  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend,  £1  14*.  per  Share,  free  of  Income-tax,  will  lie  payable  at  the 
Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  on  or  after  Monday,  14th  Inst. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Op  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  DBCEMBEn  31,  1875. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up  . 

Instalments  received  in  respect  of  New 
Shares . 


£  *.  d. 

1,200,000  0  0 


299,045  0  0 


Reserve  Fund . 

Instalments  received  in  respect  of  New 

Shares . . 

Amount  now  added . 


525,000  0  0 


1,499,04.5  0  0 


149,522  10  0 
25,000  0  0 


Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers’ 


699,522  10  0 


Balances,  Ac. . . 


Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Securities  . 


..  21  ,.399,784  6  4 


2,162,095  7  0 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account  less  £75,000  referi^  to  in  the 

Report . . 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New 

Shares . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making 
provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  viz. 


23,561,879  13  4 


7,762  1  7  .3 


6,093  15  0 


396,530  1  6 


I.ess  Amount  added  to  Reserve  Fund 


409,386  13 
25,000  0 


884,.386  13  8 


£26,144,833  17 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
and  with  Bank  of  England 
Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  corered 
by  Securities .  . . 


2,785,258  10 


3,375,270  15 


Investments,  viz. : 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks 
Other  Stocks  and  Securities  . . 


- 6,110,529 


2,336,754  16  9 
80,805  11  11 


Discounted  Bills  and  Advances  to  Customers 


2,417,560 


in  Town  and  Country  . 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Ckintra) 


14,805,785  3 


2,162,095 


Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  I.anc.  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures 

and  Fittings . 

Interest  paid  to  Customers . 

Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office 
and  Branches,  including  Income-tax  on 
Profits  and  Salaries . 


-  16,967,880  10 


441,137  14 
77,776  19 


129,948  19 


£26,144,833  17  0 


Dr.  I  Profit  ant)  Loss  Account.  £  *.  d. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers,  as  above .  77,776  19  6 

Expenses,  os  above .  129,948  1  9  0 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account  . .  . .  44,929  16  9 

Amount  added  to  Reserve  Fund  . .  25,000  0  0 

Interest  on  New  Shares  .  15,000  0  0 

Dividend  of  8^  per  cent,  for  half-year .  102,000  0  0 

Balance  carried  forward  .  14,730  18  6 


£409,386  13  8 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account,  less  £75,000  re- 

ferretl  to  in  the  Report  .  7,762  17  3 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares  . .  . .  6,093  15  0 

Gross  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts .  395,680  1  6 


£409,386  13  8 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NORMAN,  ) 

London  and  County  Bank  :  RICHARD  H.  8WAINE,  }•  Auditors. 

Jan.  27, 1876.  STEPHEN  SYMOND8,  j 

By  Order, 

GEO.  GOUGH,  Secretar}'. 


London  and  county  banking  company.— 

NotioA  hpvAhv  t.hat  a  DivIdAnil  on  the  Canital  of  the  Comnanv. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company, 
at  the  rate  of  8|  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ended  Deo^ber  81,  1875,  will  be 
I’ayable  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at 
uny  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  14th  instant. 

By  CMer  of  the  Bo^, 

21  Lombard  Street :  W.  McKEWAN,  )  Joint  General 

Febrnary  4, 1876.  WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  |  Managers. 


(^NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

^  OOMPENSA’nON  FOR 

DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caosed  by 

ACaDBNTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

^  By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

OpncKS— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUATi 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  TOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbrck  Building  Society,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildiugs,  Chanooiy' 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garicning  pnrpoees.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbrck  Fiuckhold  Land  Societ  y,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Clianccry  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEV'  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  'on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplieil.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday's,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Monday's  the  Itenk  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Ptimpfilet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROPT,  Manager. 


OEOIiOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

*  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 


Fossils,  to  niustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikle,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms > 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays . 5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Oeolo^,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  we  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  exiiensive  collections  some  of  the  speoimens  arc  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


JOHN  TANN»8 


-  FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

A  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Oollotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paelmograpbical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Ge^rraphioal,  and  othur 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Meilals  and  (loins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c.,  tio. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  (Company,  86  Ratbbono 

Place,  London,  W.  _ 

Manager,  NV.  .S.  Bhid.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1*.  6J.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  ago ;  8*.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purifii^rs,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exc- 
outiOD  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonne, ts,  and  minincry, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  In  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estinuites  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


O'  ^  IT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  245, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^pHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 
JL  mation,  cansing  soreness  ana  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  indocing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  tbeM  symptom*  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glyomne,  in  Uiese  agreeable  oonfections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1*.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  1*.  M.,  labelled 
(«  jawkw  Efps  li  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadnoedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


FA3IILY  LINENS  wholesale  manufacturers’  prices. 


Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  will 
then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2i.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6t.  6d.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11«.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  3J  yards  long,  13s.  9<f. ;  4  yards  long,  14s. ; 
5  yards  long,  15<.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2t.  i^d. ;  2  yards  long,  5t.  6d. ;  2J  yards  long,  6s.  6d.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3«. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  6<f.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


HOUSE 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT  CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 


A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knires,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  193.  to  668. 
Electro  Forks  —  rabl«,  from  SWi. ;  Spoons,  from  213. 
Papier  Maehe  Tea  Traya,  in  Sets,  21s.,  668.,  953. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  C0Ters-Tin,23«.;  MeUl.668.:  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P‘»t«nt  Rock  oil.  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  ServicM,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


Fenders — Bright,  46a.  to  £15;  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Begiatcr,  Hot-air,  Ac. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comicc-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 3-1  ight,  irs.;  3  do..  628.;  6  do.,  £6  6a. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
{Catalogues  free.) 


46,  King  William  Street, 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATING,  and 
SXJSTAININQ-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUPERSEDES 
in  the  Market.”— 


every  other  Cocoa 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
•COCOA.” — British  Medicai  Journai. 


NXJDA.  VBRITtAS.— QRBY  TTATL?. 


Hestorod  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Aoente— B.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITT  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOXJR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac« 

simile  signatures. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLO  uBBD 
WRAFFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Label,  and  Cork  branded 

•*  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GREAT  TITCnnELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses. 

vy  Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respecmble  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecored  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Orisrinal  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6(/.  Packets.  1*.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


STUART  MILL :  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

■^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

f  T  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  bo  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  eff^ts,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16#.,  21^.,  26*.  6«i.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  62*.  6J, ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

J-J  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


W  S’  Fox  Bournk.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 

^0^  Character,  by  Hrrbsrt  Spencbr.  His 
Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
F^Boeophy,  by  J.  H.  Lkvt.  His  Studies  In 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hu2rrER,M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
^nomy,by  Pmf^E^^Rj^,  M.A.  His  Influenoe  at  the  Universities,  by 

Influence  as  a  Practical  PoUtlcian,  by  Mrs. 

Relation  to  Positivism,  by  PRKOKaic  Harrisc:.'.  His  piition 
®  by  Prof.  W.  A.  HuxTita,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 

Land  ^formers  ’  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands.*' 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^ES^S.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


T^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-A.  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  ol  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Broach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers*  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2*.  2d. 


London:  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


■y^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

f  f  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  an4  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants* 
Livery,  w’hat  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Cnlleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  400 
Engravings,  3*.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cran bourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


LONDON  OFFIC®  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  **PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  2m,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  Qd. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6rf. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

cont^ns  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


stamped  writh  Orest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
grave  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

JL  V  ream  of  paper  and  125  hlgh-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  ^^ard  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  fax  New  York,  clrcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&C.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  v^ne  of  the  American  trade  is  w’ell  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  nnderstood  by  some  of  the  best  TiOndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
famiiisr  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsolted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnsiness  with  England. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2*. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  Olh,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  2*.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Hr.  J.  T. 
HiGULaND,  the  Nbw  York  Tribukk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 


TV/fONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-lYL  in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  creatB 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  L^e),  W.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  prOTriotors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
und  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  (jondimentsso  long  and  favourably 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulteratod.— 92  Wl^ore  Street, 
Cavendish  ^uare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  portlcnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 


1:1  celebrated  Sauce  are  portlcnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
nrenared  by  B.  LAZENBY  L  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Laxenby." 


TVENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising  13ENNETT  S 


J^ENNETT’S  .WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and^  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1*.  li</.  box,  or  send 
14  B^ips  to  Dknzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


GOLD  PRESENTA'nON  WATCHES, 

20  gi.,  80  gs.,  40  g.. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

lust  completed  great  iterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Rheumatism 

in  both  an  acute  and  chronic  form  is  peculiarly  rife  in  this  country 
amon^t  all  classes.  The  damp  moist  character  of  the  cHmate,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  necessary  exposure  to  which  so  many  are  exposed  in  their  avo¬ 
cations,  are  one  and  all  most  fertile  causes  of  this  dreadfiU  complaint.  The 
•  intense  agony  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  wearing  dragging  pain  of  it  when 
chronic,  most  have  witnessed  in  others,  if  haply  they  have  not  experienced  it  in 
their  own  person.  Holloway’s  remedies  will  be  found  an  unspeakable  comfort 
to  all  sQch  sufferers,  for  they  are  so  readily  and  easily  used,  and  their  beneficial 
effects  are  so  marked,  that  none  should  be  without  them. 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

t)  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Clieapeide. 


MANU- 


Freedom  from  coughs  in  Ten  Minutes  is  secured  by 

DR.  LOCOOK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— They  give  Instant  relief,  Md 


rapidly  cure  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
breath  and  lungs,  "niey  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is.  IJd.,  2*.  9J.,  4*.6</.,  and  11*. 
per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
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I  Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  194. 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  February.  A 

lUustratioDB  by  OiORGE  DU  Macribr  and  A.  Hopkiks. 

Contents 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundae  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps. 
V. — Small  Caoses.  VI. — The  Green  Yule.  VII.— In  the 
Balance.  VIII.— Only  a  Dream. 

Self-Esteem  and  Self- Estimation. 

The  Youth  of  Swift. 

La  Bella  Sorrentina. 

Bh^eepearo’s  Greek  Names. 

Papal  Conclaves. 

The  Old  Stonemason. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelbcrta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXXV. — 
The  English  Channel.— Normandy.  XXXVI.— The  HOtel 
Beau  Sejour,  and  Spots  near  it.  XXXVII.— The  Hotel 
(continved),  and  the  Quay  in  Front.  XXXVIII.— The  House 
in  Town. 


THE  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  EVERY  liTBRAKY. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

A  FAMILY  TREE.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque, 

Author  of  “  A  Tangled  Skein,”  ”  Cut  Adrift,”  Ac.  In  3  rols.,  crown  8vo. 

‘‘THE  GIRL  HE  LEFT  BEHIND  HIM.”  By  E. 

Moi  NTENBY  JEPnsON,  Author  of  ”  Tom  Bullckeley  of  Lissington,”  Ac. 
In  3  Tols.,  crown  8to. 

“This  is  a  novel  with  abundance  of  ‘go’  and  incident;  rich  in  scenes  of 
military  and  Indian  life,  with  some  clever  sketches  of  character,  and  not  devoid 
of  some  deeper  touches  that  are  most  artistically  introduced.  Altogether  it  may 
bo  dcscrilied  as  a  romance  of  the  kind  called  rattling,  written  by  one  who,  to 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  unites  a  fair  amount  of  culture.” 

TAf  World. 

”  Mr.  .lephson  writes  with  a  gay  light-hoartedness  which  is  so  con¬ 
tagious  that  it  must  affect  the  most  dyspeptic  of  rejuiers,  the  most  saturnine  of 
critics.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  fun  of  the  best  kind,  spon¬ 
taneous  and  free  from  any  taint  of  coarseness,  and  of  a  tenderness  which  is 
equally  natural  and  \\ntor(xA."~-Standnrd. 

THE  POPULAR  IDOL.  By  William  Mackat.  In 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  written  novel."— Uotfrf  Circular. 

•“  The  Popular  Idol  ’  is  so  excellent  a  work  tliat  we  cannot  but  wish  it  the 
success  it  deserves.”—  Vanity  Fair. 

“  The  constructive  ability  displayed  is  so  marked  that  we  are  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  writer  had  all  his  characters  aufl  incidents  clearly  limned  on  his  mind's 
eye  l>cforo  he  wrote  the  heading  of  the  first  chapter.”— //•<**  Timex. 

“  The  book  is  very  humorous,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  irony  running  through  the 
story  which  is  in  the  liest  manner.”— A’mmin/’r. 

“  THie  author  may  be  congratulated  on  ‘  A  Popular  Idol,’  which  seems  likely  to 
boar  out  its  name.”  —Morning  Post. 

FURNISHED  APARTMENTS.  By  Anna  H.  Drury, 

.\Hthor  of  ”  Misrepresentation,”  ‘‘  A  Story  of  a  Show’cr,”  Ac.  In  8  vols., 
crown  8vo. 

“  Our  nsuiors  ha^l  better  procure  the  book,  os  they  wrill  find  that  it  will  repay 
perusal.” — Vanity  Fair. 

”  A  well  told,  ingenious,  and  entertaining  story.  We  heartily  recommend  these 
pleamnt  and  lively  volumes  to  the  attention  of  all  readers.”— GropAtc. 

Tlic  whole  8tor>’  is  made  up  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.” — Spectator. 

“  This  l)Ook  Is  quite  one  to  be  read.”— A’cAe. 

PRETTY  MISS  BELLEW.  In  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  *  Pretty  Miss  Bellew  ’  is  about  as  pleasant  a  bit  of  liglit  reading  as  can  reason¬ 
ably  l»c  desirtl.” — Morning  Post. 

A  NEW  GODIVA.  By  Stanley  Hope,  Author  of 

”  Geoffrey’s  Wife,”  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Tlie  First  Volume  of  the  late  Viscount  Amberley's  Work, 

ENTITLED 


Will  bo  rea<iy  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries  ou  Monday  the 
I4th  instant. 

The  Second  Volume,  which  will  complete  the  Work,  Is  in  the  press,  and  will 

appear  in  March. 


London  :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  57  A  59  Ludgate  Hill, 


Now  ready,  In  1  vol„  demy  8vo.,  price  lOi.  6d. 

TURKS  AND  CHRISTIANS; 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  E.\JSTERN  QUESTION. 

By  J.  LKWIS  FARLEY, 

Author  of  “  Modem  Turkey,”  “  Two  Years  In  SyTia,”  ”  Resources  of  Turkey,' 
“  The  Massacres  in  Syria,”  **  Decline  of  Turkey,”  Ac.  Ac. 


I.ondon :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  A  CO, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publishers  in  Ordinary 

to  Her  Majesty. 


KIRKES’  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Eighth  E«lition,  with  250  Illustrations,  p-wt  8vo.,  price  124.  M. 

Handbook  of  physiology.  By  William  Senhouse 

Kirkis,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited.  By  W.  MonRANT 
Baku,  F.B.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Aesistant-Sorgeon  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NEW  STORY 


Tills  day  is  published,  price  tit. 

DANIEL  DEEONE 

Book  I.— The  STOILED  CHILD, 

To  1)6  completed  in  Eight  Books,  published  Monthly, 


Now  ready,  New’  Edition  for  1876,  with  all  the  new  Knights. 

I'kOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  &c. 

for  1876  (Thirty-sixth  year),  containing  Peers,  Baronets,  Knights 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  Ac.,  corrected  throughout  on  the  highest  authority. 
WHITTAKER  A  CO.,  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  and  all  Booksellers  In  Town 
or  Country. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  bo  had  at  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 


MR.  DUNNING  MACLEOD'S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  W’ORK 
ON  BANKING. 

On  .Saturday  next.  In  crowm  8vo. 

IE  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry  Dunnino 

Maci.kod,  M,A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  of  the  Inner 'Temple.  Barristcr-at-Law. 
London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


On  Tuesday,  the  15th  instant,  in  crown  8vo. 

Tf'RENCII  HOMONYMS  and  PARONYMS,  followed  by 

-X.  a  List  of  Words  which  have  the  Same  Form  in  English  and  Frencli  but 
Differ  in  Meaning  ;  with  Exercises.  By  A.  Rot'iJKii,  B.A.,  French  Master  In 
Charterhouse  School,  and  Professor  of  the  French  I.4inguage  and  Literature  at 
Bedford  College. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Dear  ENGL.\N1).  Si^pior  FoH  win  sing  this  popular 

song  on  the  20th  inst.  at  Birmingham.  Price  3i.,  post  free  18  stamps. 

Madame  SAINTON-DOLBY’S  new  songs.  Poetry 

by  Gordon  Cavpbeij-  ”  Happy  Little  Maiden  ”  and  ”  The  Cottage  oh 
the  Moorland.”  Price  4t.  each,  post  free  at  half-price  in  stamps. 

OTILL  is  the  night.  New  Song.  Written  by  E.  J. 

Rows.  Music  by  Franz  Abt.  Sung  by  Herr  Conrad  Behrens.  Prioe  9s., 
post  free  18  stamps. 

/^PEN  TIIY  LATTICE.  New  Song.  By  John  Hullah. 

V  F  Mr.  H.  Cummings  vvill  sing  this  chaste  an  I  effective  song  at  all  his 
forthcoming  concert  engagements.  Mr.  Hnllah’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of  ex- 
oellence  and  refined  taste.  Price  34.,  post  free  for  18  stamps. 

^  I ^HE  FLOWER  CHILD.  New  Song,  by  Odoardo  Barri. 

-I-  The  poetry  is  so  boantiful  that  It  has  originated  an  Inspiration  of  melody, 
and  the  result  is  a  song  that  will  commend  itself  to  refined  taste  everywhere. 
Prioe  34.,  post  free  for  18  stamiis. 

HAMILTON’S  MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the 

PIANOFORTE.  68  pages.  Vlrtoally  the  book  for  beginners,  as  its 
great  and  enduring  popularity  will  testify.  Price  44.,  post  free  for  28  stamps. 

London ;  Robkut  Cocks  A  Co..  New  Borlinorton  Street. 


Recently  published,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  200,  prioe  24. 6d. 

IE  GREAT  LAND  QUESTION.  By  Christopher 

Cavanagii,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barr  ister-at-Law. 
STEVENS  A  HAYNES,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 


Now  ready,  8vo.,  prioe  2$.6d. 

'T'HE  VICTORIA  NYANZA,  a  FIELD  for  MISSIONARY 

JL  ENTERPRISE.  By  Edward  Hitchixson,  F.R.O.8.,  Author  of  the 
”  Slave  Trade  of  East  Africa.” 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Demy  8to.,  prioe  74. 6d. 

•RO  NIHILO  :  the  Prelude  to  the  Amim  Trial, 

English  Edition. 

CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy. 
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